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The Hindu-Muslim clash and the partition of India have drawn attention to the 
geographic distribution of Indian religious communities. Pakistan was created to 
give the Muslims a territory in which to establish their own government. Yet the 
separation of territorial units from the nascent Indian Union’ in which Muslims 
formed more than half of the population put only five-ninths of all Indian’ Muslims 
in the new state (Fig. 1). Seven per cent of the Hindus and a third of the Sikhs 
found themselves in Pakistan (Compare Tables I and II). 

The recognition of religion as a basis for the establishment of a state and de- 
marcation of its boundary posed a problem, the complexity of which is equalled 
perhaps only in the overlapping cultural and political divisions of Eastern Europe. 
Conflict of loyalties has been created in every town and village where Muslims live 
who believe that their welfare depends upon uniting with Pakistan. Events have 
demonstrated the failure of partition alone to solve the political problem. Exchange 
of minorities has altered the distribution of Muslims, Hindus, and Sikhs to conform 
with the boundary only in the Punjab and adjacent areas. Elsewhere the ad- 
herents of the conflicting groups remain widely intermingled. 

The cleavage of Hindus and Muslims is rooted in a millenium of history during 
which Islam was accepted by many inhabitants of the Indian subcontinent. The 
new faith assumed political significance in the first centuries after its arrival be- 
cause it was brought by conquerors who considered themselves emissaries of 
Mohammad. The medieval conflict later passed into eclipse with the coming of the 
British and the decline of the Muslim dynasties. In the initial stages of the growth 
of modern nationalism leaders of both Hindus and Muslims codperated in anti- 
British agitation. However, as nationalism stirred the masses of people, conscious- 
ness of differences in belief and custom became associated with economic class con- 
flicts and attained such proportions that other country-wide and regional unities 
were outweighed. 

1 The term, India, is best used to describe the whole Indian subcontinent, or the area com- 


prised in the former Indian Empire of Britain? The new Dominion of India is properly known 
as the Union of India or the Indian Federation. 
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Religious groupings were taken into account as the British Parliament conceded 
administrative and legislative powers to Indian nationalists. Quotas were set in 
the civil service and in the provincial and federal legislatures for representation of 
the several religious communities. The decennial census included enumeration by 
religious affiliation in order to determine the proportions of the electorates. This 
legal status may have been an imperialist device to divert the drive for independence 
by splitting the populace and setting its leaders at odds with each other. Yet the 
rapidity with which the religious cleavage was transformed into a political schism 
raises doubt as to whether the cultural basis for the formation of a true national 
state existed in the Indian Empire. 

An essential preface to understanding the political geography of the two Domin- 
ions is the study of the spatial relationships of the religious communities. The data 
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TABLE I 
NuMBERS AND RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES OF INDIA 1941. 


Community Thousands Percentage 
Hindu 254,931 65.9 
Muslim 92,058 23.8 
Tribal 25,441 6.6 
Christian 6,317 16 
Sikh 5,691 13 
Jain 1,449 0.4 
Buddhist 232 0.06 
Parsi 114 0.03 
Others and Non-affiliated 434 0.11 
Total 386,667 100.00 


Source: Census of India 1941, Vol. I, Delhi, 1943. M.W.M. Yeatts, census commissioner, states 
that for administrative purposes it was decided to tabulate all persons of tribal origin as such, 
whether they considered themselves to be Hindus or Christians. Perhaps fifteen million tribes- 
men counted in 1941 can be regarded loosely as Hindus and about one million were converts 
to Christian churches. The northwestern border tribes, on the other hand, are recorded as 
Muslims. Beyond the administered border in the North Western Agency tracts there were 
estimated to be 2,331,900 persons, who were not enumerated by the census. All of them were 
Muslim and if they are added to the communal count the total for Muslims becomes 94, 389,000 
in a population 388,988,000—or 24.2 per cent. 


TABLE II 


RELIGIoUs COMPOSITION OF PoPULATION IN INDIA, PAKISTAN, HYDERABAD, AND KASHMIR 
Basis 1941 Census 
Numbers in Thousands: Percentages in Brackets 


Pakistan (Districts with majority of Muslims) 


Community West East Total 
Muslim 22,829 ( 78) 30,602 ( 69) 53,431 ( 73) 
Non-Muslim 6,452 ( 22) 13,479 ( 31) 19,931 ( 27) 
Hindu 3,966 ( 14) 12,533 ( 28) 16,499 ( 22) 
Sikhs 1,832 2) 
Christians 463 ( 2) 59 (0.1) 522( 1) 
Total Population 29,281 (100) 44,081 (100) 73,362 (100) 

Community Indian Union Hyderabad Kashmir 
Hindu 224,314 ( 77) 13,310 ( 82) 808 ( 20) 
Muslim 33,534 ( 11) 2,098 ( 13) 2,997 ( 76) 
Christian 5,576 (2) 216( 1) 3 
Total Population 293,022 (100) 16,338 (100) 3,945 (100) 


Totals in each case include all inhabitants enumerated in 1941. 
made for discrepancies of the district boundaries with the actual boundaries of Pakistan. 


No adjustment has been 
No 


account is taken here of the transfers of population in the period since the partitioning of India. 
Kashmir State includes large areas with Muslim preponderance but, in view of its uncertain 


Status, these are omitted from Pakistan. 
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for religious groupings in India as a whole or even for large parts, such as provinces, 
tell little of how the geographical communities are segmented by the religious com- 
munities. Spate? has shown only the percentage of Muslims in small administrative 
divisions in the two regions of their greatest relative concentration—Eastern and 
North-Western India. Hoffman* has mapped the areas of India in which Mus- 
lims, Hindus, and Tribesmen predominated in 1941. The distribution patterns 
of Muslims:and Sikhs, both in terms of absolute density and their relative propor- 
tions in civil districts, and of Hindus, aboriginal Tribes and Christians, in terms of 
relative proportions only, are analyzed here in detail. 


HINDUS AND ABORIGINAL TRIBES 


The unique socio-religious system known as Hinduism is an amalgam of intro- 
duced and native elements, comprehending a variety of worship and practice. An 
individual is identified as a Hindu by conformity to his caste traditions relating to 
marriage, livelihood, and food. Indeed, the endogamous castes not only stratify the 
- larger community but also subdivide it regionally. Hinduism can be described, 
perhaps, as a galaxy of ethnic groups—some two thousand castes in all. These are 
the most meaningful social and religious units. Deference to Brahmans at the top 
of the caste hierarchy, the practice of home and temple rituals, and participation in 
folk festivals or the commemoration of folk heroes, set apart Hindus from the fol- 
lowers of other faiths. From the viewpoint of political integration these common 
Hindu traditions are of utmost significance because they supplied the symbolism 
for the incipient Indian national state which could awaken the loyalty of Hindus, 
whatever their caste, but were less likely to elicit the loyalty of non-Hindus. 

In 1941 (Fig. 2) Hindus predominated in all the closely-settled parts of India 
except in the Ganges Delta and in the plain of the Indus and its tributaries. In the 
great population cluster of the upper and middle Ganges valley four out of five per- 
sons conformed to the code of caste. The densely-inhabited south-eastern coast 
was more than 90 per cent Hindu and the south-western coast 70 per cent. Hindus 
formed more than three-fourths of the population of the peninsular highlands out- 
side of the tribal areas (Fig. 3). They held equally large proportions in the Thar 
oases. In the central Himalayan valleys between Kashmir and Nepal nearly 100 
per cent of the inhabitants counted themselves Hindu. 

The low ratio of Hindus in the lowland at the head of the Bay of Bengal does not 
indicate there a low density of Hindus; rather, it indicates their lesser density in 
comparison with the larger numbers of Muslims. East of the Ganges delta small 
Hindu outposts appear among the tribes of the Tibetan and Burmese frontiers. 

The two regions of greatest absolute concentration of Hindus—the Gangetic 
plain and the south-eastern coastal plain—have long been the centers of Indian civili- 

20. H. K. Spate, “Geographical Aspects of the Pakistan Scheme”, Geographical Journal, 
CII, (1943), 125-136, and “The Partition of India and the Prospects of Pakistan”, Geographical 
Review, XXXVIII, (1948), 5-29. 

3 Lawrence A. Hoffman, “India: Main Population Concentrations”, Geographical Journal. 
CXI, (1948), 89-100. 
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zation. The northern plain between Delhi and Benares was the cradle of Hindu- 
ism as well as Buddhism and Jainism—the two other native Indian religious creeds 
which have few followers today in the land of their origin. Whenever a single 
government gained control of a major portion of the subcontinent its capital was 
invariably located in the middle or upper Gangetic plain. Though the political and 
religious “center of gravity” was consistently situated in the Indo-Aryan North, 
civilization flowered in early times in the Dravidian South, which was in communica- 
tion with the North by routes traversing the peninsular highlands or following the 
eastern coast. 

*W.H. Moreland and A. C. Chatterjee, 4 Short Cultural History of India (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1945). 

H. G. Rawlinson, India—A Short Cultural History (London: Crescent Press, 1937). 

Vincent A. Smith, The Early History of India (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1904, Revised 
Edition) : The Oxford History of India (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1919). 

See also the symposium, The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. III (Sri Ramakrishna Cen- 
tenary Commission, Belur Math, Calcutta) Part I, pp. 1-164. 
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The border areas of the north-west and the north-east appear to have been periph- 
eral in the evolution of Indian civilization, although the ancient states of the North 
were repeatedly destroyed and its culture enriched by invading peoples from beyond 
the north-western mountains. The lesser proportion of Hindus found along India’s 
western shore and the western land border is a measure of the deep imprint of 
migration and diffusion which came to India from south-western Asia. On the 
contrary, envoys of Buddhism and Hinduism actively spread eastward by sea routes 
during the period prior to the Christian era until about 1000 A.D.° to the south- 
eastern Asiatic peninsulas and islands. Here subsequently India’s influence was 
lessened. 

The census’ separation of aboriginal tribes and Hindu low castes or outcastes is 
admittedly arbitrary (See footnote, Table I). The casteless groups are but one 
step removed from the tribal groups which represent ethnic relics of the aboriginal 


5R. C. Majumdar, Hindu Colonies in the Far East (General Printers & Publishers, Ltd., 
Calcutta, 1944). 
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peoples of India. These heterogeneous tribes have long retained their distinctive 
languages and animistic beliefs. They cannot be considered a social or religious 
entity for they are simply the residuum after all other communities are taken into 
account. The tribesmen are now in the process of assimilation, either into Hindu- 
ism or into Christianity. 

The two primary culture hearths of ancient India are brought out in negative 
fashion by the map of tribes (Fig. 3). A zone in which one in twenty persons was 
of tribal origin lies athwart the diamond-shaped core of Hindu India which stretches 
from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin and from the Cutch embayment to the western 
margin of the Ganges delta. The forested hills of central and eastern India are 
simply the places where the aborigines remained undisturbed or resisted longest 
the influences of higher cultures. Elsewhere their distinct way of life has been 
largely superseded or transformed into caste folkways and their blood merged with 
that of newcomers. It is striking that the two areas of highest relative concentration 
of tribes at the east and west sides of the peninsula—also the areas of their greatest 
absolute density—are situated close to the chief centers of modern urban India— 
Calcutta and Bombay. The aborigines are here being rapidly drawn into the 
modern industrial and commercial economy. 


MUSLIMS 


The varied distribution of Muslims in the regions of India (Fig. 4) is largely 
accounted for by the routes of Islamic military and commercial penetration as well 
as by the status of society at the time of its impact.* The masses of Muslims in 
India are the descendants of converts, but some trace lineage to invading Turks, 
Afghans, and Iranians who settled and intermarried. The threat of the sword was 
not unknown as an aid to conversion. The head-tax levied by Muslim kings on 
their non-Muslim subjects exerted economic pressure. In the main, the social 
freedom offered by the foreign creed was the most powerful attraction to low-caste 
Hindus and even among the higher castes political advantage sometimes favored 
the change. 

The spread of Islam to India by maritime routes is evident along the shores of 
the Arabian Sea. Traders from Baghdad imparted the Prophet’s message as they 
brought their merchandise to the lower Indus markets and here the rule of the 
Caliph was recognized in the eighth century, two hundred years earlier than else- 
where in the subcontinent. Arabs had established themselves in the Malabar ports 
by the year 900 to deal in local spices and to meet the Chinese traders, whose junks 
came this far west.7 These Muslims took wives in the locality and their faith has 
been perpetuated among the mixed-bloods who are numerous along the coast near 
Calicut (Figs. 1 and 4). 

The surge of Mohammaden overland expansion which began during the 7th 
century in desert south-western Asia did not cross the land border to India until 

® Stanley Lane-Poole, Medieval India under Mohammadan Rule, 712-1764 (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1903). ; 

*W. H. Moreland and A. C. Chatterjee, op. cit., p. 135. 
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about the year 1000 when an Afghan Muslim king raided the Punjab settlements. 
The invaders imposed their faith as they subjugated the inhabitants and remained 
to become their rulers. The Afghans and later the Mughals extended their domain 
beyond Delhi, which they made their capital, eastward along the Ganges plain and 
southward into the Deccan. 

Centuries later the main paths of Muslim political penetration could be descerned 
in terms of their distribution. In-1941 the inhabitants of the mountainous north- 
western border were nearly all Muslim, outside a few trading centers and military 
posts. Islam had the adherence of three-fourths of the population in the strip of 
Indus plain which skirts the mountains. West of Lahore in the Punjab Muslims 
formed a clear majority. East of.this city, in the strip of fertile land which is 
irrigated by the eastern Indus tributaries and the western Ganges tributaries 
bounded on the north by the Himalaya and on the south by the Thar, they. consti- 
tuted at least a fourth of the inhabitants. Although their relative proportions de- 
clined approaching the heartland of Hindustan ‘Fig. 4), Muslims were nearly as 
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numerous in the upper and middle Ganges valley as in the Punjab (Fig. 1). At 
Delhi and Agra, the seats of Muslim rule, their proportions must never have been 
large. An equally small fraction of adherents were gained where they established 
themselves as overlords in the peninsular Deccan region. Although Muslims form 
only slightly over ten per cent of the population in Hyderabad State, the Muslim 
military oligarchy retains its control in the form of the Nizam’s government. 

The absolute density and proportions of Muslims increase towards the east in 
the lower Ganges valley and delta. This region was for centuries a stronghold of 
Buddhism and in this fact lies the explanation of Islam’s success in conversion.® 
In the 12th century Buddhism had lost royal patronage and Hindu kings were striv- 
ing to impose caste upon the populace which had previously enjoyed social freedom. 
When the conquering emissaries of Islam arrived in the 13th century, it is not 
surprising that its creed of brotherhood proved a favored alternative. Great prog- 
ress was achieved eventually in Bengal towards an — symbiosis of the foreign 
creed with Hindu tradition. 

Islam’s effect is negligible along the entire eastern coast and it scarcely reached 
the inhabitants of the eastern highland rim of the peninsula or the Burma border 
hills. 

SIKHS 


Among all of the religious groups, Sikhs possess the strongest communal loyalty 
and, on account of their concentration in a critical area, they played an important 
role in the partition of India. Their localization in the eastern Punjab (Fig. 5) 
can be traced to the 15th century when a reform movement began at this scene of 
struggle between Islam and Hinduism. Sikhism aimed to bring about a peaceful 
synthesis of the two religions and converts were gained largely from Hindu agri- 
cultural and artisan castes. But the sect was transformed into a militant organiza- 
tion by Muslim persecution. At the break-up of the Moghul Empire, Sikhs became 
politically dominant in the area.between Delhi and Lahore and subsequently im- 
posed their rule over the entire Punjab. 

During the British period, Sikhs were in the vanguard of the general migration 
from the Sub-Himalayan Punjab to the new canal colonies west and north of 
Lahore. They settled in greatest numbers on the tracts between the Sutlej and the 
Chenab Rivers. In the North-West Frontier Province Sikhs were wholly urban, 
engaging in commerce, crafts, and military service. Yet they did not comprise even 
25 per cent of the population in these areas of colonization and in their homeland— 
the area between Lahore and Delhi—they were generally less than 50 per cent, ex- 
cept in the small area south of Ferozepore (see Fig. 5). ; 


CHRISTIANS AND OTHERS 


The various other religious communities of India have played only minor and 
local political roles. 

Indian Christians rank fourth in numbers among the religious groups. But 

8 W.H. Moreland and A. C. Chatterjee, op. cit., p. 191. 
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among them there is so little unity that it is doubtful if they can be regarded as one 
community. Three main branches of Christianity were transplanted to India— 
Syrian, Roman Catholic, and Protestant. Indeed, these major sectarian divisions 
constitute much more the basis for common action than an all-inclusive grouping of 
Christians. 

Christianity reached India in the first wave of missionary expansion from the 
Roman world and again during the modern era of Western European economic and 
political dominance. There is an old tradition that the Apostle Thomas preached 
in India, and, though the evidence is not conclusive,’ it is probable that before the 
end of the 5th century congregations of Christians existed in the south. Their con- 
nection with the Nestorian patriarchate of Mesopotamia was severed, but the church 
endured where today its exceptional strength is found. 

Modern European commercial and political penetration has been accompanied 
by renewal of Christian proselyting. Roman Catholicism spread first from the 
15th century Portuguese and French trading concessions along the peninsular lit- 
torals. Protestant missions did not come to India until the 19th century, but their 
gains have been rapid. Conspicuous mass conversions to both the Catholic and 
Protestant branches have occurred among the lowest strata of Hindus, the out- 
castes, and the primitive aborigines. . 

Two-thirds of the six million Indian Christians were to be found in Madras 
Province and the adjacent States in 1941 (Fig. 6). In the South Malabar States 
of Cochin and Travancore they formed a large component, slightly less than a third 
of the whole population, but elsewhere they numbered less than one in ten and 
throughout most of India less than one in a hundred. Inclusion of Christian con- 
verts among the aboriginal tribes would alter the pattern significantly where ab- 
origines were numerous in the central zone and the north-east (See inset, Fig. 6). 

Buddhism and Jainism, like Hinduism, are indigenous systems to India, but 
their adherents are few in India today. 

The followers of the Jain code scarcely need to be considered as distinct from 
Hindus in political affairs because of their close affiliation. The census recorded 
their greatest numbers and highest proportions in Kathiawar and Bombay Province, 
but nowhere did they form more than five per cent of the inhabitants. 

Buddhism is important today among the people of Himalayan border of India— 
in northern Kashmir and the eastern mountain tracts adjacent to Tibet, Nepal, and 
Bhutan. 

The Parsis are even less numerous, but they have assumed an eminence in Indian 
affairs far greater than number alone would indicate because of their high educa- 
tional standards and important entrepreneurial role. They represented the sole 
practicioners of the ancient Persian cult of Zoroastrianism who sought refuge in 
India when Islam overran their homeland. They are remarkable for their urban 
concentration and the fact that more than half of the whole Parsi community is 
found in a single city—Bombay. 

°K. S. Latourette, 4 History of the Expansion of Christianity (New York: Harper Bros., 


1937), Vol. I, pp. 231-33. See Vol. VI (1944), pp. 65-214, for an account of modern Christian 
missions. 
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HINDUS AND MUSLIMS IN CITIES 


The Hindu middle-class was the initiating and guiding force in the growth of 
Indian nationalism. Apart from the movement against foreign rule there was an 
internal conflict between remnants of the old feudal order and modern ideas.*° The 
conservatism of the Muslim aristocracy, bolstered by religious sanction, tended to 
retard its participation in the bourgeois revolution in which Hindu professional and 
mercantile castes gained an early advantage. The Muslims’ lag created a reticence 
in their attitude towards the nationalist movement and contributed to their desire 
for political separation from Hindu India. 

It has already been pointed out that the Afghan and, later, the Mughal Muham- 
madan invaders came overland from the west and that medieval Muslims had been 

10 W. C. Smith, Modern Islam in India, A Social Analysis (London: Victor Gollancz, 
1946). 
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established as the ruling class in the towns of the Deccan and the upper Indo- 
Gangetic plain. Muslims, both aristocratic and laboring classes, bulked large in 
the total population of northern, interior cities. A region of predominantly Muslim 
cities can be discerned (Fig. 7) clustering in the Punjab and extending far beyond 
the limits of their predominance in the population, both urban and rural, into the 
region of Hindu predominance. A second region may be outlined in which Mus- 
lims form the largest urban minority, but in which Hindus are between 50 and 
75 per cent of the inhabitants. Cities of this second class are found in the middle 
Ganges and Thar regions of Hindu dominance and in the lower Ganges and lower 
Indus regions of Muslim dominance. South of a line, drawn from Bombay to 
Calcutta, a third group of cities appears in which Hindus constitute more than 75 
per cent of the inhabitants and in which the largest minority is the Christian. The 
exceptions within this last zone are Calicut and Hyderabad where large Muslim 
minorities exist. 

The coming of maritime European traders and conquerors shifted the scene of 
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political and economic control away from the interior to the littoral. The Muham- 
madan Empires had been continental with their bases far in the interior. The 
British approached by sea and extended their power from coastal footholds. While 
it is true that Muslims had once had an important place in the Arabian Sea trade and 
that Muslims shared in the development of the new port cities—Madras, Bombay, 
and Calcutta—which grew in the 18th and 19th centuries under the aegis of the 
British, the numerical balance was very much in favor of Hindus. The rigid 
Hindu social-economic system weakened first under the impact of European com- 
mercial economy and the new bourgeoisie absorbed Western technology and politi- 
cal ideals. The areas where the position of the Muslim ruling class had been the 
most secure were the last to be affected by the changed conditions.’* As the old 
Muslim aristocracy of northern India awakened to the changed conditions in the 
20th century they found the places of leadership in industry, commerce, and public 
administration largely in Hindu hands. 

In addition to the regional differences due to the maritime economic and political 


_ orientation of the subcontinent and the coincidence of economic cleavages between 


town and village with differences in religious affiliations, the economic struggle 
readily assumed religious guise. The masses of poor illiterate peasants, Hindu 
and Muslim alike, were exploited by town-dwelling landlords and petty money- 
lenders. In the Punjab the class schism tended to take the form of oppression of 
landless Mohammadan cultivators by absentee Sikhs and Hindus who had a dis- 
proportionately large interest in land and commerce. In East Bengal the bulk of 
the tenant farmers were Muslim also and their landlords and creditors were mainly 
Hindus. But in Bihar and the United Provinces agrarian unrest was interpreted 
as a Hindu uprising against the landowners, many of who were Muslims. 

Another circumstance in which economic conflicts could easily be sharpened by 
religious cleavages was the competition of factory and transport workers in the 
cities where religious riots recurred. It is to be expected that the present-day mo- 
bility of Indian urban people has tended to lessen the regional cultural contrasts, 
including relative proportions of the urban religious communities, and to bring 
differing groups into closer contact. All minority groups, with the exception of 
aboriginal tribes, were more highly urbanized in a given region than the majority 
group.’? 

POLITICAL DIVISION 

The idea that Muslims constituted a distinct nationality gained strength during 

11 W. C. Smith, op. cit., p. 164 ff. 

12 In the United Provinces where Muslims formed 15 per cent of the total provincial popu- 
lation and 12 per cent of the inhabitants lived in towns (places over 5,000 population), only 
9 per cent of the Hindus were in towns as compared with 31 per cent of the Muslims. Like- 
wise, where Muslims predominated, they were relatively less numerous in towns than in the 
country villages. In the North-West Frontier Province Hindus formed 6 per cent of the 
whole population and Muslims 92 per cent. Only 18 per cent of the inhabitants lived in towns 
in 1941, but 74 per cent of all Hindus in the province were urban resident in comparison with 
13 per cent of the Muslims. 
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the 1930’s. It was proposed that North-Western India should be made a sector 
where Muslims could be to some degree antonomous within the All-India govern- 
mental framework. At the London Round-Table Conferences Muslim delegates 
advocated special safeguards for the rights of their community.’* Dissatisfaction 
with the functioning of the 1935 Constitution and the gathering psychology of fear 
led soon to the demand for a government and territory in which Muslims would 
be in a position to control policy." 

The Pakistan Resolution, adopted by the Muslim League at its Lahore session of 
1940, stated that no plan for the future of India would be acceptable unless “. . . . 
geographically contiguous units are demarcated into regions which should be so 
constituted with such territorial adjustment as may be necessary, that the areas in 
which Muslims are numerically in a majority as the North-Western and Eastern 
zones of India should be grouped to constituted ‘Independent States’ in which the 
constituent units shall be antonomous and sovereign.” *° The claim was interpreted 
to mean either the provinces in which Muslims held a majority—Bengal, Punjab, 
Sind, Baluchistan, and North-West Frontier—or smaller administrative units. The 
boundary actually follows, with certain exceptions, the limits of units known as 
districts’® in which Muslims held a majority in 1941 (heavy lines, Fig. 7). The 
religious composition of Pakistan and the Indian Federation is based on the popula- 
tion of districts in the Muslim and non-Muslim areas. (Table II). 

Eastern Pakistan is outlined fairly closely by the borders of districts with 50 
per cent Muslims, occupying the flood plains and combined deltas of the Ganges- 
Brahmaputra and reaching nearly to the Himalayan foot-hills. North of Calcutta, 
however, the Muslim area, comprising parts of several districts along the Hooghly 
River, was allotted to India and one district with slight Hindu predominance to 
the east of the city was joined to Pakistan. Thus, the boundary near Calcutta 
parallels the Hooghly. The predominantly-Muslim part of Assam (Sylhet) is 
included in Eastern Pakistan, but the Chittagong Hill Tract of Bengal, inhabited 
mainly by Tribes, is also included. The status of the large Hindu minority in 
Eastern Pakistan seems relatively secure. Large minorities of Muslims remain 
beyond the limits set in Bihar, West Bengal, and Assam (Figs. 1 and 7). 

The demographic anomaly of the relatively low population density of the Brah- 
maputra Valley in Assam, which adjoins the East Bengal alluvium where the density 
in some districts exceeds 1,000 per sq. mi., now becomes an international problem. 

13.N. Gangulee, The Making of Federal India (London: James Nisbet and Co., 1936). 

G. N. Joshi, The New Constitution of India (London: Macmillan, 1937). 

14B. R. Ambedkar, Thoughts on Pakistan (Bombay, 1941). 

F. K. Khan Durrani, The Meaning of Pakistan (Lahore: S. Muhammad Ashraf, 1946). 

Reginald Coupland, The India Problem (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1944). 

Rejendra Prasad, India Divided (Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 1946). 

Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, Pakistan: A Plan for India (London: Quality Press, 1944). 

1 Quoted by Rajendra Prasad, op. cit., p. 207. 

16 Detailed analysis of the boundary award is presented by O. H. K. Spate, “The Partition 
of India and the Prospects of Pakistan”, Geographical Review, XXXVIII: (1948), 5-29, and 
“The Boundary Award in the Punjab”, Asiatic Review, XLIV (157): (1948), 1-8. 
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’ Half a million Bengalis, chiefly Muslims, have entered the Assam lowland since the 
turn of the century, carrying their intensive type of agriculture to unoccupied river 
lands. Hindu castemen hold their own in the upper reaches of the Valley, resent- 
ful of the intrusion of land-hungry Bengali settlers. As the pressure on resources 
grows in Eastern Pakistan this problem is likely to become serious, if immigration is 
restricted. 

The western section of Pakistan, together with the Princely States acceding to 
it, had about 29 million inhabitants in an area six times as great as the eastern sec- 
tion which had 44 million. Before the partition, three-fourths of the population of 
Western Pakistan was Muslim. About four million Hindus and Sikhs were con- 
centrated in the Muslim-majority area of the central Punjab, however, and the 
eastern Punjab, which had neither a Hindu nor a Muslim majority (Fig. 7), was 
the primary region of Sikhs (Fig. 5). The Sikh community aligned itself with the 
Hindu community, necessitating the splitting of the province’s integrated irrigation 
system and endangering its agricultural prosperity. The Muslim claim to all 
' territory west and north of the Sutlej River up to the foot of the Himalaya was not 
upheld by the facts of their percentage distribution. On the other hand, the desire 
of Punjabi Hindus and Sikhs to retain political control of the areas of their greatest 
investments in the canal colonies of Western Punjab was not allowed to determine 
the boundary. 

The areas of communal intermingling, first in the Punjab and later in the ad- 
jacent provinces to the west, became battlefields. The unhappy compromise with 
placed Lahore in Pakistan and Amritsar in India satisfied none of the contesting 
groups. Both sides accepted the boundary decision, at least temporarily, and pro- 
ceeded to eliminate minorities which existed on the wrong side of the line. Terror 
and bloodshed precipitated the flight of nearly ten million people across the border. 
During late August and September 1947 some disorganized transfer occurred so 
that towns and villages close to the new boundary were cleared promptly of minori- 
ties. Movement by road and railway over longer distances was discouraged by 
attacks on refugees by raiders and it was evident that military convoys would be 
necessary and that all available means of transport would have to be used. In six 
weeks during September and October 850,000 non-Muslims walked some 150 miles 
from the canal settlements around Lyallpur and Montgomery to the border of India. 
Huge columns of 30-40,000 persons accompained by bullock carts loaded with their 
possessions and herds of cattle marched under army escort. Hundreds of thousands 
were moved in private and army motor vehicles and more than a million travelled 
in each direction on railways under armed guard. The problem of routing the 
caravans converging on the transport bootlenecks of Lahore and Amritsar was ag- 
gravated by unprecedented floods which rendered certain railways and roads im- 
passible for a period of days in September and again in October. 

Up to January 1948 4,750,000 non-Muslims” had come into India from the West 


17 Indian Information, Delhi, XXII (225) : 260-62, March 1. 1948. 
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Punjab, N. W. F. Prov., Baluchistan, Sind and the adjoining Muslim States, while 
five million Muslims left East Punjab and Delhi Prov. 

Major population transfers in the Punjab were completed in early December, but 
some remnants of non-Muslims remained to be evacuated from the Punjab and 
N. W. Frontier. Half a million Christians, as yet undisturbed, form the only re- 
ligious minority in the West Punjab. Rioting in Karachi in January gave further 
impetus to the emigration from Sind where, it was estimated, 400,000 non-Muslims 
were awaiting rail and water transport for the desert cannot be traversed by masses 
of refugees on foot. 

All but two of the Princely States have joined either the Indian Federation or 
Pakistan according to the religious preponderance among their inhabitants. In one 
case, Junagadh State in Kathiawar, the Muslim ruler who favored Pakistan was 
forced to abdicate in the face of opposition among his Hindu subjects. Kashmir 
State, long controlled by a Hindu ruler, is strongly contested by the two nations. 
The State is sharply divided in terms of religious affiliation by the geographic con- 
centration of Muslims in the valley of Srinagar and the prevalence of Hindus in the 
Himalayan foot-hills in the vicinity of Jammu (Figs. 1 and 7). Hyderabad State 
has reached agreement with Delhi Government to maintain independent status for a 
year, but the politically supreme Muslim minority is meeting strong opposition 
among the masses of Hindus who desire union with India. 

Distrust has spread nearly everywhere as a result of the scattering of refugees 
and the news of fighting in North India, but little transfer has occurred beyond the 
northwestern border zone. Approximately two-thirds of some 30 million Muslims 
who continue to reside in the Union of India are to be found in the Ganges Valley, 
but the remainder are dispersed widely. If all Hindu and Muslim minorities were 
to be exchanged there would be twice as many persons to enter Parkistan as there 
would be to depart. The critical test of the Indian Union now becomes whether 
the people will be able to construct a secular national state in which many faiths aie 
tolerated and respected or whether the idea of a Hindu theocratic state (the counter- 
part of Pakistan) will gain support. (March 1948) 


POST SCRIPT 


It is now clear that religious minorities have relatively secure status in the Indian 
Union and that no further large-scale emigration of Muslims is to be expected. 
Indeed, within a year after partition a small fraction of the Muslims who evacuated 
Delhi and East Punjab were returning to reestablish themselves. Following the 
assassination of Gandhi, the Union government has endeavored to eliminate political 
organizations of religious partizans. Elaborate legal safeguards are provided’* for 
minorities in the draft constitution of the Indian Union. For a period of ten years, 
seats are to be reserved for Muslims in the federal and provincial legislatures and for 
Indian Christians in legislatures of provinces where they are most numerous—Bom- 


18 Reported by Indian Information Services press release, Washington, D. C.: August 17, 
1948, 
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bay and Madras. Special representation is also accorded to outcastes and tribes- 
men. It is evident that religious communities retain significance in Indian political 
life, although open civil strife has ceased. 

The declarations of loyalty to India by Muslims at the time of seizure of Hy- 
derabad State by Indian troops (September 1948) support the conculsion that most 
of the Muslims who remain in India feel that their best interests are served by re- 
maining in India. Hyderabad is at present under Indian military government. 
The Nizam’s position will eventually be that of a constitutional monarch, like that 
of the other Indian Princes. 

In Kashmir the military stalemate was ended January 1, 1949, by agreement of 
both Pakistan and Indian governments to the terms of interim government in their 
respective occupation zones and determination of State’s eventual status en bloc by 
plebescite under United Nations’ supervision.*® Voting is to be preceded by re- 
settlement of refugees in both zones. The Indian army is in control of the main 
Kashmir population centers in the Srinagar valley and the Jammu foothills. The 
degree to which pro-Indian Muslim leaders have maintained the support of the 
predominately Muslim populace is not clear. 

Pakistan leaders reiterate”® that Pakistan is to be a Muslim state, governed by 
Islamic law, but with fair treatment accorded to religious minorities. The continu- 
ing arrival of refugees in India, now from Eastern Pakistan, is evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of economic and polictical discrimination directed towards non-Muslims. 
Nearly 1.15 million Hindus had migrated from East Bengal by late 1948.71 

(January 1949) 

19 New York Times, Jan. 2 and 9, 1949. See also press releases issued by both Indian 
and Pakistan Information Services, Washington, D. C.: January, 1949. 
20 Star of India, Calcutta: November 25, 1948. 


21 Reported in Indian Information Services press release, Washington, D. C.: November 
4, 1948. 
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Eric FIscHER 


A FOREWORD BY THE EDITOR 


INCE the conclusion of World War II, several statements have been made 
S by American geographers concerning the work of their foreign colleagues 
during the war period when usual professional contacts were broken. In 
discussions at the meeting of the Association in Charlottesville, Virginia in Decem- 
ber of 1947, attention was called to the article on the subject of the work of Ger- 
man geographers by Professor Carl Troll of the University of Bonn. The first 
part of Professor Troll’s statement appeared in the initial number of the new jour- 
_ nal, Erdkunde: Archiv fiir Wissenschaftliche Geographie, published by Ferdinand 
Diimmlers Verlag, Bonn in the summer of 1947. It was felt by Dr. Ralph H. 
Brown, then editor of the Annals, and by other members of the Association with 
whom he consulted, that a translation of parts of Professor Troll’s article would 
be of very real value in contributing to a fuller understanding of the matter under 
discussion. Plans were made for translation with a view to publication in the 
Annals. 

Dr. Eric Fischer of the University of Virginia undertook the task of trans- 
lation. In addition, he carried on negotiations to secure permission for publi- 
cation of the translation in the Annals. 

When the translation manuscript was submitted, Dr. Richard Hartshorne of 
the University of Wisconsin was asked to act in the capacity of editor. His com- 
plete familiarity with German geographical writing, as well as his personal friend- 
ship with Professor Troll, equipped him better than any other American geographer 
for the task. 

The present editor of the Annals wishes to express appreciation for the thorough 
and precise efforts of both Dr. Fischer and Dr. Hartshorne in making this sum- 
mary of the work of German geographers by one of their own number more readily 
accessible. Appreciation is also expressed to the author, Professor Carl Troll, and 
to the publishers of Erdkunde, Ferdinand Dimmlers Verlag, for permission to make 
and to publish the translation. 
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TRANSLATION OF TROLL 


PREFACE BY THE TRANSLATOR 


HAT effects did the national socialist revolution and the second World 
\ | War have on the development of geography in Germany? In view of 
the major role that German geography has played in the development of 
our field, the answer to this question is a matter of scholarly concern to American 
geographers. Concerning the various military and pari-military agencies organized 
in Germany during the war for the purpose of applying geographic knowledge to 
the needs of the war, we have been informed by the reports of several American 
geographers who were sent into Germany by corresponding agencies of this coun- 
try toward the end of the conflict. These writers have also informed us concern- 
ing the effects of changed conditions on the professional personnel in Germany. 
Further, until the outbreak of the war we were able to observe in the literature, or 
from the reports of colleagues who visited Germany, something of the effects of 
the new regime on geographic science. But the more fundamental consequences 
of a totalitarian regime develop gradually, and since the beginning of the war in 
1939, we have had little opportunity to know what these consequences have been 
for the study of geography. Was German geography persuaded or forced to con- 
form to the abhorrent racial dogma of national socialism? Did economic geog- 
raphy in Germany put its neck under the intellectual yoke imposed by the political 
policy of national economic independence? To what extent did the theories and 
proclamations of geopolitics represent the work of geography in general in Ger- 
many? To put the whole matter in one question: was German geography during 
that period so fettered by political control or poisoned by political dogma that we 
had best eliminate from our consideration all geographical studies bearing a Ger- 
man publication date of somewhere between 1933 and 1945? 

To these questions, Professor Troll, of the University of Bonn, addressed him- 
self in the comprehensive survey, of which the first installment forms the opening 
article of the new geographical publication Erdkunde: Archiv fiir Wissenschaftliche 
Geographie, published in May, 1947, by Ferdinand Diimmlers Verlag, Bonn Rhein 
(the first geographical journal published in Germany since the end of the war). 
This article has been reviewed elsewhere*, but in discussion with the late editor of 
these Annals, Ralph H. Brown, it seemed desirable that the more general sections 
of Troll’s exposition should be made available in full to all American geographers. 
At his suggestion the task of translating those sections into English was accepted 
by Eric Fischer. 

In presenting these sections, it hardly needs to be added that neither the 
translator nor the Annals assumes responsibility for the conclusions expressed by the 
German author. On the other hand, the high repute which the author had estab- 
lished even before 1933, both in scholarship and in personality, justifies reliance 
on the accuracy of his factual statements and the complete sincerity of his conclu- 
sions. Since it was well known that he opposed national socialism before its com- 
ing to power and thereafter refused even to make the minor gestures of acceptance 

*Eric Fischer, Geographical Review XXXVIII (April, 1948), 307-310. 
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that many sincere opponents found expedient, now that the regime has collapsed 
he can speak for German geography with no tone of repentance, but rather is at 
last enabled to write and publish that which he has been consistently thinking 
throughout the period. 

Professor Troll, however, does not presume the position of an impartial judge 
pronouncing final justification of German geography during the period under review. 
As he himself suggests, the time for judgment has not yet come, nor would he as a 
part of what he is defending presume to judge. Rather he wishes to present, to 
German geographers, to colleagues in other fields, and to geographers in other 
countries, from the point of view’ of one concerned, both a criticism and a defence or 
vindication (the term “Rechtfertigung” may be translated by either of those words, 
as well as by “justification”) of what German geography has created in the period 
of oppression. 

The translator therefore does not presume to judge what Professor Troll has 
written, neither in general nor in detail. The notes which he has added are 
intended only to be supplementary, for the purpose of making his'statements more 
readily understood by English-speaking readers. 

For the purposes for which this article is reproduced it seemed desirable to 
make the translation as nearly literal as possible, even at the sacrifice of literary 
style. Quotation marks, italics, and parentheses are from the original; words 
set with widely spaced letters, for emphasis, in the original are here set in bold- 
face ; the footnotes in the original that contained comments are included (marked by 
numerals), but the much larger number which'are simply citations from the litera- 
ture are omitted, since those who could use the references can readily find them in 
the original article. 

It should be understood that this translation does not include the detailed survey 
of geographical publications (somewhat in the manner of the annual reviews pub- 
lished in the past by the Geographisches Jahrbuch), which, in a sense, forms the 
material evidence for the author’s claims ‘of what German geography has accom- 
plished in this period. The first installment includes a section on “Geographic field 
studies and expeditions in foreign countries,” essentially an annotated bibliography 
of no less than 500 items. In the forthcoming installment (in Erdkunde) a final 
section will consider “The aims and results of research in the different branches 
of geography,” with perhaps an equally large bibliography. These should prove of 
very great value to all geographers able to use the German literature. 
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“For us the way of force is hopeless, the way 
of trickery unworthy and futile. Our worth 
which can be preserved even by the powerless 
requires complete candor and honesty; these 
are also our opportunity. Every German has 
to ask himself whether he is ready to go this 
road at the risk of disappointments, at the 
risk of additional losses and easy misuse by the 
powerful. The answer must be: this is the 
only way to preserve our soul from being a 
pariah.” 

Carl Jaspers in the introduction to a lecture 
on the intellectual situation in Germany. 

NLY two years have elapsed since the consummation of the general Ger- 
man catastrophe. This is a rather short period to reflect and speak 
one’s mind. But it may be long enough to attempt a review of the de- 

velopment of German geography in the past tragic years, at least from the view- 
point of the moment. German geography in the past century occupied a leading 
position for the whole world, from the time of A. v. Humboldt and C. Ritter to F. 
v. Richthofen and F. Ratzel. Since the beginning of the present century German 
geographers have also contributed substantially to the wide expansion of our knowl- 
edge of the earth, the deepening of geographical thinking, the construction of the 
system of geography, and the refinement of geographical methods.t_ The world 
wide distribution of the areas studied is itself sufficient to account for the manifold 
personal contacts of German geographers* with international science. These per- 
sonal contacts may prove a very valuable help for the reconstruction of our home- 
land. Further, German geography even today may represent an intellectual as- 
set which the world cannot overlook. 

If we attempt at this time to review the trying years through which our science 
has passed, we do so because we feel the need of rendering an account to ourselves, 
but also to other scholars, and above all to scholarship abroad. For .ourselves 
we wish to gain the vision and courage needed for: the difficult task of reconstructing 
our science and its widely destroyed institutions. Other scientists—and geography 
has close connections -with many related sciences—may observe what geographers 
have accomplished and promises to accomplish in the future. And foreign ob- 
servers may be aided by a report from :the German side in judging the embittered 

Note: Footnotes marked by numbers are from the original, numbered as in the original, 
but most of these, bibliographical references only, are omitted. Footnotes marked by letters are 
added by the translator. 

1In support whereof we may cite a comprehensive methodological survey of European and 
American geography in the past and the present, written by an American scholar thoroughly 
conversant with both European and American geography, and published by an authoritative body: 
Richard Hartshorne, The Nature of Geography: A Critical Survey of Current Thought in the 
Light of the Past, Association of American Geographers, Lancaster, Penn. 1939. 

* Following common usage in German, Troll uses terms like “geography” or “science” to 
represent either a body of knowledge or, collectively, the persons professionally engaged in 
pursuit of that knowledge. The translator tried to determine the actual meaning from the con- 
text and to render the word accordingly. 
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struggle which Fascism and National Socialism waged against the foundations of 
human culture even ‘in the scientific sphere. Lacking knowledge of the difficult 
experiences which German science had to undergo,” world opinion will have a one- 
sided and perhaps unjust view. At the-same time we must not lose sight of the 
fact that our own perspective for many years was that of a prisoner.© We have 
to retrieve infinitely more experience than the outer world, which was well in- 
formed concerning developments within Germany up to the outbreak of the war. 
In our review we wish to discuss only the work in scientific geography,‘ that 
which strove for knowledge as such. To be sure no sharp line can be drawn between 
scientific geography and its application in education, administration, politics, and 
war, because scientific geography is always the starting point. Geography in 
schools* will be excluded because the author has neither the necessary experience 
nor detailed knowledge. It was forced as early as 1933 under the strong influence 
of National Socialism which had determined particularly on a new education for 
Germans. Geography on a scientific level had much better opportunities to defend 
itself against political domination. But as National Socialism from the beginning 
also placed heavy demands on it also, it was inevitable that the “Weltanschauung” 
of the regime should have some effect even on scientific geography. This was 
especially the case because geography during the last twenty-five years has under- 
gone a rapid, not to say stormy, development of methodology and content. Because 


>It should be noted that Troll talks of the hardships of German geography and not ge- 
ographers. Very few geographers—and these mostly because of Jewish descent or connections 
—suffered personal harm. 

¢ If one has not lived in one of the totalitarian countries one can hardly realize how im- 
possible it is not to be influenced to some degree by the surrounding atmosphere. Intellectuals 
in particular cannot simply dismiss all information presented to them because they know it is 
propaganda and keep the mind a vacuum free of any conclusions. Life in a totalitarian state 
is life in semi-darkness, in which those who control the lighting can influence the thinking of 
the most independent of men by determining just what partial knowledge they may be permitted 
to have. 

4 “Wissenschaftlich,” i.e. scientific or scholarly in the sense of pure research. The German 
term “Wissenschaft” is the only counterpart of our word “science,” but never carries a con- 
notation of natural science as distinct from social sciences or even from learned knowledge in 
general. 

¢ The author uses the common German distinction between Schule and Hochschule, the 
former including elementary and secondary schools—including the gymnasia which teach ge- 
ography at the American undergraduate level as a required subject. Germany has nothing 
directly comparable to American small colleges, so that the term Hochschule refers primarily to 
universities but also to institutes of technology, and other special institutions of collegiate rank. 
Since geography is present in the institutions of higher learning chiefly in the universities, 
the translation utilizes the simple terms “school” and “university.” 

In stating that “geography in schools will be excluded,” the author evidently might have said 
somewhat more: his study does not include consideration of the very important question of the 
effect of national socialist doctrines on teaching at any level excluding, therefore, teachers’ 
colleges, presumably for reasons similar to those stated for excluding consideration of school 
geography. His own experience in university teaching during the period could not be ad- 
equate to permit generalizations concerning the whole of Germany. 
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of its universal character geography in this development was in many ways involved 
with the trends in western culture. If German geographers went astray this should 
be regarded as part of the general intellectual and religious crisis, which also pro- 
duced, as its most terrible consequence, the spirit of despotism of Hitler-Germany. 
German geography, however, has not been substantially deflected from its natural 
course of development by purely external interference. In any case, no complete 
falsification of its goals and its results took place. German geography, in its posi- 
tion at the focus of intellectual conflicts, produced, in the years under review, quite 
a number of noteworthy accomplishments which may prove to be significant far 
beyond its own field. There can be no question today of simply disregarding the past 
twelve years in our scientific work and starting again from the position of 1933. The 
problem is simply to expurgate from the literature of this period certain falsifications 
which do not stem from scientific sources. Today the most important task of the 
entire western world of thought is to find a balance between an education based 
either on natural or on social sciences, between rationalistic and traditionalistic 
attitudes, and between the empirical-positivistic philosophy and ethical-religious 
philosophy. Within the framework of this general quest geography may play 
a not inconsiderable role as mediator between natural sciences and social sciences. 


I. NATIONAL SOCIALIST ATTEMPTS TO INFLUENCE THE CONTENT OF 
SCIENTIFIC GEOGRAPHY 


Political influence upon geographical thinking began, indeed, with the “revolu- 
tion” of 1933, but was felt to a significant degree only slowly and gradually. Dur- 
ing the first years it was recognizable primarily by the fact that a biased version of 
certain related sciences, such as racial science and prehistory, was artificially fos- 
tered. Some branch subjects, such as Volkskunde, Volksforschung, and Geo- 
politik,’ regarded as politically desirable, were increasingly pushed into the fore- 
ground at the expense of other sciences such as ethnology [Volkerkunde]. Pro- 
grammatic statements concerning geography emphasized certain groups of problems 
as the field in which geography could contribute especially to the construction of 
the new state, such as Raumforschung, landplanning [Landesplanung]; Raum, 
Volk and race; Raum and state [Geopolitik] ; Deutschtumskunde’. It was the 
period when fanatic followers of National Socialist ideas tried to derive everything 
in the life of the peoples from race as determined by inheritance, and even tried to 
change the concept of “Volk” to the sense of race. In contrast, geography in the 
previous decades had so greatly emphasized the external physical influences on 
human functions that many of its representatives wanted to limit geography, as a 
“science of relationships,” exclusively to the study of these influences. This stage, 
however, had been almost completely outgrown in 1933. Nevertheless, from the 
viewpoint of National Socialists, geography was suspected of representing the 

‘The terms not translated require explanation which will be found in the Glossary at the 


end of this paper. Rasse (race) is used by the author consistently in its proper biological 
sense. Staat (State) likewise presents no difficulty in translating. 
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condemned “environmentalism” [Milieutheorie] and “geographical materialism,” 
thereby coming into outright conflict with rigid “racial theory” which even taught 
the existence of “seafaring races,” “agricultural races,” etc. During these years 
the antagonism of opinions highlighted especially the problem of causality in ge- 
ography. Despite the fundamental importance of this group of problems for human 
geography an open, objective discussion in public or in literature was hardly pos- 
sible since any views that questioned the doctrinaire mystical racial theory were 
politically outlawed.* For German geographers, however, this complete antithesis 
proved helpful in the end as it led to a sensible compromise and a clarification of 
opinions. 

Human geography, in the first quarter of this century, remained in its infancy, 
while the individual branches of physical geography had long since established sys- 
tems of instruction. Subsequently more definite problems and new methods devel- 
oped particularly in the geography of settlements, economic geography, and the study 
of the cultural landscape [Kulturlandschaftsforschung]. In these fields knowledge 
and viewpoints of history, of economics, and of agricultural science were utilized 
for geography. Geography took an intermediate position between natural sciences, 
social sciences [Geistes-], and economic sciences [Wirtschaftswissenschaften], and 
the new problems attracted the younger generation.* Nationalsocialism utilized this 


3 It is instructive to illustrate this by two German geographical studies from this period, 
both dealing with the development of culture and the evolution of a people or nation in colonial 
lands overseas: L. Waibel, “Die Treckburen als Lebensform,” in L. Waibel, Probleme der 
Landwirtschaftsgeographie (Breslau 1933), and W. Madje, “Uruguay, Volkswerdung und 
landwirtschaftliche Erschliessung in einem tiberseeischen Einwanderungsland,” Verdffentlich- 
ungen des Institutes fiir Meereskunde, new series, group B, XV, Berlin, 1941. —Waibel in 
the example of the migrating Boers described in glowing colors how a Germanic people, under 
the force of compulsion of their manner of' life and economy, were changed from cultivators to 
a nomadic people, and thereby acquired also characteristics with which the semitic Jews 
of the Old Testament are commonly reproached. These then have nothing to do with racial 
characteristics, but represent clearly a phenomenon of convergence on the basis of similar con- 
ditions of life. This study of Waibel’s, conceived in obvious opposition to the racial theory then 
coming into vogue, raised understandable uneasiness in party circles. In contrast, Madje, in 
the example of Uruguay, developes the biogeographical picture of a colonial settlement where 
the settlers proved to be bearers of quite definite racial and historical folk characteristics, but 
at the same time became inhabitants of a definite living abode (Biotope), members of certain 
communities of life, from which they could not easily free themselves. While trying to as- 
certain the effects of radically inherited qualities in colonists the author, nevertheless, realized 
that the economic integration into the new natural environment matters just as much as does 
also the historical setting into which man is born as a social being. Inheritance and environ- 
mental influences are not exclusive, but reciprocal—a truth long since recognized in the bio- 
logical sphere. In the consideration of human cultures, biological causality must be supple- 
mented by the psychic and ethical causality, to which folk-groups react in the framework of 
their social, historically-developed environment. 

* These considerations are elaborated by the author in his Section 4. “The general concep- 
tion of geographic science” (pp. 23-25). This is a summary statement of changes in the con- 
cept of geography developed largely before the period under review which conditioned the 
substantive character of geographic work during the period. Special attention is given to Land- 
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situation to push physical geography very much into the background." Cultural 
geography [Kulturgeographie] was much more open to political influence. This 
situation, however, lasted only a few years, until about 1939. University geog- 
raphers in Germany had not been employed for scientific military [wehrwissen- 
schaftlich] preparations for the war, contrary to asumptions made abroad. During 
the war this came to be regarded as almost a criminal omission. After the war 
broke out, however, a great many of the younger geographers of draft age soon were 
employed, as in all countries, in air force and marine meteorology, military geogra- 
phy, cartography, and military terrain science. Thereby all branches of physical 
geography, including geography of plants, were enriched even from a scientific point 
of view. Indeed, in many agencies, in genuine German scientific spirit,| more was 
accomplished for pure science under the motto “Basic research” than was accom- 
plished for the immediate purpose of carrying on the war. The responsible party 
agencies, who by 1939 had carried their fight against traditional science to a critical 
point, were forced by the dire necessities of war to concede a greater freedom, first 
to the natural sciences, later even to certain social sciences. Several branches of 
learning or institutions were able to utilize this situation successfully for years under 
the provision of pretext of some “military importance”. Thereby they escaped a 
decline which would have become unavoidable if Nationalsocialism had enjoyed pro- 
longed years of peace. Likewise in individual actions to safeguard scientific values 
against appropriation by Party agencies, reference to “military importance” rendered 
good service, especially as the respective Party agencies themselves usually possessed 
not the slightest judgment.* 

Similar to the pressure put on human geography by the racial myth was that 
brought to bear after 1933 on economic geography by the policy of autarchy. 
Any discussion concerning the dependence of German economy on foreign imports 


schaftskunde, functionalism (in contrast to pure causality), and the historical or developmental 
(in contrast to the static) method of study in modern geography. These themes in German 
geography have been discussed previously in these Annals, in Hartshorne’s “Nature of Geog- 
raphy.” Of the studies listed by Troll as important to this theme, published since 1933, all 
but two which appeared since 1939, are considered in “The Nature of Geography.” 

The Nazis discouraged young men from studying physical geography and most of the 
writing in this field was done by older people. 

1 Whatever impression this phrase “in echt deutschem wissenschaftlichem Geist” may make 
on different readers, the author, in a personal letter to the translator, states incisively and defi- 
nitely that he means the following: “it is typically (“echt” in the sense of typisch”) German, 
that many even in this situation pursued basic research and not the actual practical-military prob- 
lems” Any of our readers who worked in war-time agencies in Washington will recognize 
the type of scholar referred to; if characteristic of German scientists, it is not confined to that 
country. 

* This happened, for example, when the library of A. Philippson was saved. [Philippson, 
being Jewish and despite his eminent reputation and advanced age, was sent to a concentration 
camp, but survived and has returned to lecture at the University of Bonn. Troll does not mention 
his own part in securing intercession by a scientist high in favor with Hitler who was able to 
secure, as a concession, that Philippson should not be deported to certain death in Poland.] 
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of raw materials—and what sane man could deny this dependence of an industrial 
country ?—was strictly prevented, because in case of a new war of long duration 
such a dependence was not allowed to exist. The two leading representatives of 
German economic geography tried in vain from 1932 to 1935 to let facts speak 
for themselves. L.Waibel pointed to the lessons of the first World War. He told 
of the deplorable condition in which he found the German people after several years 
of enforced autarchy when he returned from Africa in 1919. He had a student of 
his investigate by economic-geographical methods the German Reich’s statistics 
of imports from tropical countries over a period of 35 years. A. Riihl showed in 
a painstaking statistical study how large were the needs for imports even in the 
economy of the United States despite its vastness and wealth of raw material. And 
in a widely circulated humorous sketch he exposed the thoughtless dupes of the 
autarchy propaganda.® But scientific knowledge was already eliminated from the 
decisions on Germany’s fate. German geography had expected a great work by 
A. Rihl on economic geography, important from the methodological point of view. 
But Rihl did not fit into a world of spiritual regimentation ; a benevolent fate soon 
_granted him escape from life. 

Several years after the seizure of power the Party (1936-37) started on its own 
accord to organize scientific research, for example, through the research and teach- 
ing organization “Das Ahnenerbe” [The Ancestral Heritage]. At first it was de- 
voted to promoting prehistoric research, but as time went on, took more and more 
branches of knowledge under its auspices, including some rather distant from the 
heritage of our ancestors, such as the flora of Amazonia! Even before the outbreak 
of war this organization, which was connected with the SS, sent expeditions to 
foreign countries (“SS-Tibet-Expedition” of E. Schafer in 1938-39). Even 
members of the scientific staff could join only if they were members of the SS. In 
the intellectual background of such undertakings were pseudosciences under official 
patronage, such as, for example, the world-ice-theory’ (the Titicaca~Expedition 
planned in 1939). The long-range goal of the organization was to replace the uni- 
versity scholarship of old repute, which could not at first be dispensed with, by 
newly trained forces from the Party and thus to convert German scholarship into 
a mere tool of the authoritarian state. The scholars who had remained in Germany 
were often in a very difficult position in the face of these undermining activities 
which the ministries pursued systematically into the individual departments. In- 
disputable scientific performance proved to be the best defense in the end as it could 
not be entirely overlooked in professional questions, particularly since the right of 

® Mr. Lehmann rises from his bed in the morning. He performs his daily routine. Of 
course he is completely unaware of the delicate and complicated interrelations of world economy 
which furnished him all things he uses and enjoys, from the handle and bristles of his toothbrush 
to the graphite wire in his electric bulb and to the parts of the autobus in which he reads the 
morning paper. Therein he reads the editorial in praise of autarchy to which he assents with 
internal comfort. 

4 This is the theory of A. Hérbiger according to which all celestial bodies consist of ice, and 
hailstorms are the visible manifestation of celestial ice bodies intruding into our atmosphere. 
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presentation [of candidates for academic positions] was at least nominally always 
with the faculties. It was natural that persons who were consciously and actively 
working for the purposes of such organizations constituted a small minority at the 
universities. On the other hand such scholars, mostly young men, were given 
special opportunities for research under attractive conditions. In this category be- 
longed the Central Asia Institute, founded in 1942 in affiliation with the University 
of Munich. For a younger geographer, who had worked especially in settlement 
geography and physiological climatology, there was created in the Hygiene Institute 
of the Waffen S.S. even a special division for climatology and cultural geography. 
As representatives of the new German scholarship, scholars whose qualifications ap- 
peared dubious to their colleagues were presented as representatives of the new 
German science ; in certain cases, however, it is questionable whether this was to the 
liking of the individuals concerned. In this category should be included, from 
the field of geography, the case of W. Filchner, who in 1938, was awarded the 
German State prize, founded in place of the Nobel prize. 

In 1936 the Party changed its position concerning the problem of colonies. 
On the basis of Hitler’s Mein Kampf, colonial policy had been resisted by the Party 
so vehemently in the first years of the regime that even research in colonial prob- 
lems could be pilloried publicly as downright inimical to the state.* Then quite 
suddenly colonial policy was made a political demand and inscribed on the banner 
of party propaganda. The legally organized Deutsche Kolonialgesellschaft was 
“gleichgeschaltet” [coordinated] by “Uberfiihrung” [transfer] into the Reich 
Kolonialbund.' Therewith began the conscious promotion of colonial studies and 
the attempt to “adjust” them to nationalsocialist aims. An international attempt 
to solve the German colonial problem, undertaken in the winter of 1936-37, had 
been welcomed and furthered by cooperation of the German experts including repre- 
sentatives of German science (problems of “peaceful change” in preparation for the 
9th International Studies Conference; mission of Professor Toynbee to Berlin). 
At the critical moment, however, it was sabotaged drastically from the side of 
the Party. 

Another change in policy concerning science occurred in the period from the 
fall of 1938 to the outbreak of the war in 1939. The nationality policy [Volkstums- 
politik] of the Third Reich had previously been served by objective results of re- 
search on the German volksboden and kulturboden." These studies had been de- 


*« Hitler thought that by focussing attention upon colonies the Germans in Europe, outside of 
the Reich, were neglected. Further, such a policy offended England and forced Germany to 
compromises or even alliances with powers ruling over Germans. 

!1The terms in quotation marks are printed in that manner in the original in order to in- 
dicate the special meaning of these apparently innocent words to connote nazification. 

™ Volksboden indicates the area inhabited, at some time, by German-speaking people, Kul- 
turboden the area in which German culture, other than language, has played a significant role. 
In the latter are included particularly areas east of the limit of German language that were long 
under German control, notably in Slovenia, Bohemia, western Poland, and the Baltic provinces. 
Further evidence of German Kulturboden was recognized in scattered cities in Eastern Europe 
that were founded according to German city constitutions or where German commercial usage 
was in vogue. 
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veloped after World War I with strong collaboration of German geographers, for 
example, Albrecht Penck. The starting point was the concept of nationality 
[Volkstum] as adopted at that time as the basis for the new international order of 
Europe and applied, unfortunately only partially, in the peace treaties of Versailles, 
St. Germain, and Trianon. German geographers saw in the consequences an im- 
portant need to distinguish clearly between the idea of “Deutsches Reich” [German 
Reich] and that of “Deutschland” [Germany]." The first expression designates the 
area definitely delimited by treaty as the state, the latter the country of the Germans, 
i.e. the area inhabited by German speaking people.° For a legal, peaceful German 
policy at that time, the purpose of such a study could only have been to determine 
to what extent those Germans who lived in a contiguous area outside of the Reich 
desired to be joined to it and to what extent it would have been possible to strive 
for this according to the principle of self-determination. Since 1939, however, 
Nationalsocialistic policies gradually abandoned the concept of nationality in favor 
of that of “Lebensraum” [living space]. The original biological meaning of Lebens- 
raum [habitat] had been developed further in an economic-cultural sense by geo- 
politicians but also by genuinely scientific geographers to become the basis for the 
“policy of living space” [Lebensraumpolitik] which aimed far beyond the ethnic 
and linguistic borders of the German area. It led during the war to unlimited 
imperialism. The political control of scholarship went to such extremes finally 
that the printing of ethnic maps of Europe on single sheets as well as in atlases was 
completely prohibited—including maps which the Party had previously been glad 
to use in national propaganda—in other words the complete perversion of National- 
socialist influence upon scholarship.” 

2 Much confusion has arisen not only from the fact that the English language has only 
the one word Germany, but that in Germany itself “Deutschland” was originally used for the 
German Reich. 

° This definition of Deutschland was never fully adopted, especially not by German speaking 
authors in Austria and Switzerland. 

10 Tt is very revealing e.g., to compare in this respect different editions of school atlases. 
For decades Sydow-Wagner’s Methodischer Schulatlas contained a map of distribution of 
languages and peoples in Central Europe. The fglk-boundaries between Germans and Italians, 
with the islands of Raeto-Romanic people pushed in between them were drawn in the 19th 
edition (1931) according to the actual division along the Ortler range and across the Defile of 
Salurn just as this writer learned them from his schooldays, from the 12th edition (1906). In 
the 21st edition of 1938 suddenly the entire South Tyrol up to the Brenner and the main crest 
of the Alps was no longer German soil. This change had manifestly been enforced by official 
censorship because of the German-Italian repatriation treaty. The Germans however, had not 
been replaced by Italians, but by Raeto-Romans! This strange expedient did not last long. 
A revised reprinting of this same 21st edition in 1942 showed Italian language and national area 
up to the Brenner boundary. The Raeto-Romans had retired again entirely to their small iso- 
lated areas which were now surrounded completely by the Italian area. Finally a drastic solu- 
tion was adopted: the map was omitted completely from the Atlas. [Even more striking, per- 
haps, is the presentation in Putzger’s Historischer Schul-Atlas, 56th edition of 1939. On the 
map of Grenzlandsdeutschtum, p. 123, both the German language area and the area of German 
Kulturboden stop abruptly at the state boundary with Italy, although Latvia, Bohemia, and the 
valley of the Danube down to the gates of Belgrade appear as German Kulturboden. —Tr.] 
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Because of such changes in the official party policy, even reversing itself com- 
pletely within a few years, it is especially difficult for the uninitiated observer to 
draw a line between legal and illegal promotion of science, between unfettered, ob- 
jective, and politically colored research, and even between scientific statements 
which had been dictated by the Party and statements directed against it.11 In 
individual cases this very change of official party position offered the opportunity to 
defend genuine scholarly research against political falsification and suppression. 
From such occurrences a second important conclusion can be drawn for future 
scientific research: it is impossible to separate the literature which has been pub- 
lished during the Nationalsocialistic period into objectively valuable and politically 
falsified works and thus to undertake some form of expurgation whether by indi- 
vidual authors or by books, articles, or periodicals. Valuable progress is to be 
found in books which show external concessions to Nationalsocialism. Important 
ideas, significant for the history of ideas or for future research, were amalgamated 
with Nationalsocialist ideas from which they can be extricated only with difficulty. 

Ewald Banse was one of the first scholarly geographers to adopt National- 
socialist doctrines. As early as 1920 he had come into fairly sharp opposition to 
German geography through his methodological writings. His books of 1932 and 
1933 pay direct homage to racial theory as well as to militarism. When his book 
Raum und Volk im Weltkriege (1933) was published in an English edition under 
the title Germany Prepares for War and evoked sensational indignation, it fell in 
disgrace even in the Third Reich and was taken out of circulation. Despite these 
and later publications in which he stuck to his ideological position, one cannot en- 
tirely overlook Banse’s importance and his strenuous efforts to remold modern 
geography. Indeed, he wrote at the same time substantive books on the history 
of geography which like his book on Turkey (1915) deserved and found recognition. 
His entry on behalf of Nationalsocialist doctrines at the period of his strongest 
opposition against German university geographers gives the latter as a whole, 
however unintentionally, a good character. 

It would likewise be senseless to destroy entire series of geographical periodicals 
because they carry a strong Nationalsocialist stamp. This is true, for example, 
of the “Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik,” the content of which is indispensable for the 
analysis of geopolitics itself. In the field of geography it is true of both periodicals 
that were devoted primarily to geography in the schools and whose columns on 
educational geography often carried a strong party line. These were the “Geogra- 
phische Anzeiger” and the “Zeitschrift fiir Erdkunde,” the successor in 1936 of the 
“Geographische Wochenschrift” founded three years earlier. The “Geographische 
Anzeiger,” previously the journal of the Verband der deutschen Schulgeographen, 
became a journal of the NS—Lehrerbund [Nationalsocialist Teachers League] in 

"1 In this period it even happened that in the printing of scientific works the official censor- 
ship caused changes to be made in the text after last proofreading without the author’s know- 


ledge or approval. Thus the intellectual work of a scholar was deceitfully falsified and other 
Opinions were substituted for his before the public. 
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1934, when the former was forcefully transformed into the Geographic Group of 
the NS—Lehrerbund. Its scientific level dropped rapidly during the following 
years. Some issues even in layout and content look like propaganda pamphlets of 
the Party. Nevertheless, for the purposes of knowledge, even the later issues are 
of value if only as documents for the history of our science. Likewise the “Zeit- 
schrift fiir Erdkunde” made many concessions to the large circle of readers on 
which it depended, especially among the teachers. But its scientific department re- 
tained its level throughout. Its general review articles replace a bibliography for 
many topics of general [systematic] and regional geography. Its pictorial supple- 
ments form a very valuable collection of material for visual presentation for scientific 
and educational purposes. Nothing similar exists in any other European geographi- 
cal journal. 

It is likewise impossible simply to push back individual branches to their state 
of development in 1933 because they were especially favored by Nationalsocialism. 
An example is the literature on Landschaftsschutz, Landschaftspflege, and 
Landschaftsgestaltung (landscape preservation, conservation, and formation). 
The attempt to preserve the natural landscape from devastation by man and to 
preserve a healthy balance between natural forces, water supply, and vegetation 
began with the increasing destruction of nature by technology. During recent 
decades, the conservation movement has spread over almost the entire world. 
It was originally a movement to preserve natural monuments in civilized countries, 
but turned increasingly to preserving healthy ecological conditions and to the de- 
velopment of economic landscapes according to the aesthetic viewpoint. In dry 
areas the damages of irrational exploitation are many times those of humid areas. 
In humid lands the damages are particularly great in economically new lands, where 
the century-old experience of the agriculturist is lacking and where colonial export 
economy tends to destroy the natural balance. In such countries the warning cries 
of “soil-erosion’” originated, and were soon exploited by the press under slogans 
such as “expanding desert”, “wasting heritage’, “Raub der Erde” (“Rape of the 
Earth’), etc. On all sides was heard the cry for “land-planning”®, which would 
point out the dangers by exact scientific research, would reprieve or diminish dam- 
age already done by making large-scale improvements, and would direct land use 
to prevent additional damage. In some cases very great successes have already 
been accomplished, most outstanding perhaps by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in the United States. 

The movement won over science and the public in Germany also. It was started 
officially through publication of the conservation law of the Reich 1935, followed, in 
1936, by the first Reich’s convention for conservation. At the same time the new 
branch of “Landschaftsgestaltung,” as the planned construction of the landscape was 
termed, was given its own academic curriculum. This consisted primarily in the 
study of horticulture (gardening architecture) and trained a significant number of 


» Used by Troll in the English form.—Only in one case Troll uses the German form of 
the title of a book of C. V. Jacks and R. O. Whyte of 1939. 
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so called ‘‘Landschaftsgestalter” [formers of the landscape] up to 1945. The 
attempt to connect landscaping with the entire study of technology was made under 
the name of “Ingenieurbiologie” [engineering biology]. Geography, which had 
created and elaborated the scientific concept of landscape, had practically nothing to 
do with this development. Conservation and landscaping became a branch of 
learning officially cultivated by the Pary through men such as inspector-general Todt 
and Wiepking-Jiirgensmann. Todt paid special attention to the aesthetic construc- 
tion of the Reich’s superhighways, in the German landscapes and was advised by 
Alwin Seifert. Wiepking-Jiirgensmann was “entrusted” with the landscaping of 
Nationalsocialist outdoor constructions such as the Reich’s sport stadium, the Nurn- 
berg Party area, and the Reich’s monument’of Tannenberg. Since 1935 more than 
a dozen books have been published on this subject. Foresters, agricultural scien- 
tists, soil scientists, biologists, microclimatologists, hydraulic engineers, and legal 
specialists in real estate treated the problems aesthetically, scientifically, and econom- 
ically. Special attention was paid to the hedgerows which are common in all of north- 
western Europe (Heckenlandschaften, bocage, fenced country). Particular benefits 
were expected from spreading them into the drier, open regions of central Germany 
(“Kultursteppen” [man-made steppes]). Also in other countries the former con- 
servation of nature developed into conservation of the landscape, though in a more 
quiet manner. The goal itself is certainly gratifying and to be welcomed in the 
highest degree. Unfortunately, a political program was connected with it by some 
authors in Nationalsocialist Germany during the war years. First they demanded 
that conservation of the landscape [Landschaftspflege] in the conquered eastern 
areas, like care of the nation [“Volkspflege”], should be an obligation and right of 
sovereignty of the authoritarian state. This led, in the basic scientific work, to an 
intermingling with racial theory and in the political conclusions, to subordination to 
national power politics and military policy. The history of the landscape was con- 
nected with German-Nordic racial myths. Thus one could read that the origin of 
the Germanic hedgerow landscape of northwestern Germany was based on the Nordic 
myth of Utgard and Midgard. The treeless landscape, the reforestation, and the 
development of steppe in the Warthegau were due, on the other hand, to the eastern 
[ostisch] man who was “not organically interwoven with the forest” and “never 
understood how to develop the gifts of creation”. Vice versa, the English parkland 
can be evaluated “only as the product of a Germanic system of conceptions that had 
become degenerate.” The final steps are not omitted: to draw therefrom certain 
national and military conclusions. 

In spite of a number of such aberrations, typical of Nationalsocialist scholarship, 
the literature on landscape-care [Landschaftspflege] cannot be omitted from the 
history of the German conservation movement. (This literature, it may be noted 
in passing, remained essentially without contact with scientific geography and the 
study of landscapes by geographers [Landschaftskunde] and likewise has not as yet 
been comprehensively appraised by geographers.) Indeed it is particularly the 
authors of Nationalsocialist tinge who derive their ideas on conservation from the 
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literature of the past: from the earliest aesthetic appreciation of landscape of the 
German humanistic period, as found in the works of Herder, Novalis, Goethe, and 
Carus, from the ethnical research (Volksforschung) of Riehl, and from classical eco- 
nomic theory (Méser, Thaer,v. Liebig). The idea of constructing the landscape was 
conceived as early as 1915. The well-marked, one might say fashionable, concern of 
Nationalsocialism for the conservation of landscapes is probably not merely a return 
to “the attitude towards landscape [landschaftliches Denken] preceding the liberal- 
istic [sic] seizure of power before 1860.” It can also be understood psychologically 
as a healthy emotion of responsibility toward life that is becoming entirely technical 
[| Technisierung des gesammten Lebens], a situation which in the totalitarian state 
and in the war was enhanced to a genuine idolization of technology. Probably never 
before in history has technology changed the face of a country as much within a few 
years as Germany was changed during the 12 years of this regime by gigantic con- 
structions, the building of superhighways, factories, and barracks. The German 
landscape did not become “healthier”. Consider only the German forest and the 
gigantic projects of valley barrages in the Alps. There can be no thought therefore 
of condemning the literature on landscape conservation in toto. Rather our concern 
is to subject it to unbiased criticism, to shell the sound core and make it useful for 
further scientific research. German geography—whether landscape ecology or the 
study of the cultural landscape—has unfortunately given far too little attention to 
these problems. 

It is necessary to scrutinize very closely the use of certain scientific terms during 
recent years. Through Nationalsocialism and the second World War, the German 
language is known to have acquired many new words both in daily and in scientific 
usage. Practice alone will determine their final adoption. More difficult is the 
case of well established scientific terms which acquired a new meaning under political 
influence. In the field of geography this applies to the concept, “Lebensraum”. 
The word was first used in geography by F. Ratzel in 1901, as the title of a biogeo- 
graphical paper. By Lebensraum he meant the geographical region within which 
living organisms develop.*’ He further distinguished the general Lebensraum (com- 
parable approximately to Képpen’s “Biochore”) and the numerous Lebensraume of 
large or small groups of organisms and of plant and animal associations. The term 
has been used in this biogeographical sense ever since in modern ecological animal 
and plant geography and cannot be displaced. 

The word Lebensraum was then later used, especially by K. Haushofer and his 
geopolitical school in a much wider, economic and political sense.’ It is obvious that 
man also has his biological habitat [Lebensraum] and the same is true for individual 

4 In this original meaning it may perhaps best be translated as “habitat.” 

¥ It is common to translate the term, as used in this sense, as “living space.” But something of 
the German thought is lost in giving different translation to a term established in natural science, 
as the natural home of an organism, when used to indicate the area that a nation occupies, or 
should occupy. By using the same term in both cases the German carries the biological analogy 
directly into political thinking without questioning the analogy. We therefore do not translate 
the term, but use the original. 
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human racial groups such as Bushmen and Eskimos. It was, therefore, only a 
small step to transfer the term from physical anthropo-geography to cultural and 
economic geography. Geographers accepted this enlarged meaning of the term and 
spoke readily of geographical Raume and Lebensraume of peoples, even in cases 
where no real three-dimensional distribution was implied. In 1937 appeared the 
first parts of a great atlas covering Central Europe, to which the editor N. Krebs 
gave the title “Atlas des Deutschen Lebensraums in Mitteleuropa”. By this title he 
meant to stress the intimate mutual relationships between the German people and the 
area [Raum] inhabited by them, the transformation of the landscape by man and the 
influences of the land upon man. 

A short time later H. Schmitthenner in a thoughtful book used the word in a still 
wider sense, namely to include also the economic and cultural activity of peoples out- 
side of their enclosed settled area. However, in this sense he uses the new term 
“Lebensspielraum” [area of activity or influence]. He further distinguishes be- 
tween an “innenbiirtig” and an “aussenbirtig” [perhaps, “native” and “foreign’’] 
Lebensraum and between an “actual” and a “potential” Lebensraum. Because of 
the different attitude of peoples concerning settlement, commerce, and religious and 
political expansion, he distinguishes further Lebensraume of active and passive 
nations, or for short, active and passive Lebensraume. This little book is a sketch 
of a dynamic geography of cultures, a comparative survey of the colonizing activity, 
in the widest sense of the word, of the different culture-bearing peoples. It was 
provoked on the one hand by A. Hettner’s “Gang der Kultur tiber die Erde” [ Prog- 
ress of Culture over the Earth], which treated the colonial dynamism of Western 
Culture but not of the fully developed Near Eastern, Indian, or East Asian Civiliza- 
tion [Hochkultur]. On the other hand, he probably was stimulated also by the stu- 
dies of J. Bowman on “pioneer settlement.” In terms of his concepts of Lebensraume, 
only the “actual Lebensraume” of different nations exclude each other mutually, 
while the “potential Lebensraume” of peoples of greater activity may spread over 
the “actual Lebensraume” of less active nations and find there a “sphere of activity” 
[Lebensspielraum]. 

Schmitthenner’s book provided the impulse for the initiation during the war of 
a broadly planned collective work by German geographers on “Lebensraumfragen 
der Volker”. Most of the German university geographers participated ; but it has 
not been completed (three volumes have been published). The work was intended 
to be a collection of material. A systematic elaboration of Schmitthenner’s ideas, 
above all by maps, was left to the future. This work provoked finally a discussion 
of the enlarged concept of the term Lebensraum. Unfortunately, the purely scien- 
tific development of the term was not maintained as it had been used by Schmitt- 
henner and Schrepfer, most clearly and precisely by the latter. The term had become 
increasingly the property of the press, geopolitics, and common political discussion. 
E. F. Flohr postulated “Lebensraum research” as an equally legitimate branch of 
geography beside research of landscapes, regions, and countries. It should be 
directed toward “the ideal form of the Reich and of the Grossraum organization of 
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adjacent areas” and should “ explore the way to a perfect Lebensraum.” In the ex- 
pressions of K. Vowinckel and A. Rosenberg, the concept of Lebensraum js entirely 
assimilated to Nationalsocialistic power politics. In this sense it became almost a 
beacon in the international world during the last years. It has become a foreign 
word used internationally to designate the entire geopolitical doctrine of space and 
power, the pseudoscientific basis of Nationalsocialist expansionism, indeed the root 
of all evil back to H. V. Treitschke and F. List. We German scholars must recognize 
this fact. We must carry further the critical discussion of terminology in the man- 
ner of Schrepfer, and must bring clarification to public usage if serious international 
misunderstandings are to be prevented. Complete emendation of the term is not 
possible despite the bad connotation which it may retain in the world for a long time 
tocome. Its use in modern biology is as strongly rooted even outside Germany, as 
is the concept of the Umwelt (v. Uexkiill) with which, however, it is not synony- 
mous. It may likewise prove impossible to remove it from cultural geography. 


II. GERMAN GEOGRAPHICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


German scientific geography in accordance with its various aims, had various 
organizations before 1933. They supplemented each other and got along together 
tolerably well. Among the 27 geographical societies of the Reich, the Berlin 
Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde was the leader in terms of seniority, tradition of research, 
and scientific prestige in the world. In 1933 it could look back on 105 years of 
existence. The next oldest was the Verein fiir Geographie und Statistik zu Frank- 
furt a.M., which observed its 100th aniversary during the period covered. The 
individual societies differed in character. Some had libraries of their own and pub- 
lished periodicals ; others restricted their activities to lectures. In scholarship they 
were concerned mostly with provincial or local problems. There was no organiza- 
tional connection among them. 

The central forum for scientific and school geography was the Deutscher Geog- 
raphentag [German geographers convention]. Directed by a Central Committee 
it customarily held its great conventions every second year. It was expected also to 
represent German geography in the Union Géographique from the time when plans 
were made for the reentry of Germany into this international organization after the 
first World War. Unfortunately, the provisions which excluded Germany from the 
Union after that war were still in force at the time of the International Geographical 
Congress of 1931, in Paris. The next congress, the International Congress in 
Warsaw in 1934, came in the time of the Third Reich, when participation was regu- 
lated according to the leadership principle’. For this reason most [German] geog- 
raphers found it not worth the effort to attend. Thus an unhampered meeting of 
international geographers with the Germans has not taken place since before the First 
World War. Recent conventions of the German geographers [Geographentag] 


* This meant that the official representatives were the leaders of the geographers, appointed 
by some Nazi authority. Other geographers attending the Congress would have no official stand- 
ing in the German delegation, but would be supervised in their relations with foreigners. 
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were the 23rd in Magdeburg in 1929, the 24th in Danzig in 1931, the 25th in Bad 
Nauheim in 1934, the 26th in Jena in 1936. The 27th, planned for 1939 in Teplitz- 
Schénau' could not be held. In addition regional conventions were initiated devoted 
to regional study of Germany. In 1938 such a Niederdeutscher Geographentag was 
held in Bremen and an Oberdeutscher Geographentag on Reichenau Island in Lake 
Constance in 1939". Subordinated to the Central Committee of the Deutschen 
Geographentag was also the Zentralkommission fiir wissenschaftliche Landes- 
kunde von Deutschland which arranged for the publication of the voluminous series 
“Forschungen [Research studies] zur deutschen Landes- und Volkskunde”. 

The interests of geographic instruction in institutions of higher learning and 
professional questions of university teachers had been the concern, since the first 
World War, of the Verband deutscher Hochschullehrer der Geographie. The 
Verband deutscher Schulgeographen had the same functions for schools below the 
collegiate level. A geographical subcommittee of the Notgemeinschaft [emergency 
foundation] der deutschen Wissenschaft (later on called Deutsche Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft) was concerned to secure the financial backing of research. This 
foundation had been organized after the first World War for the entire field of 
German science, in a farsighted manner, by the former Prussian Minister of Cultural 
Affairs Schmidt-Ott. German geography owes a great deal to this organization and 
to its founder and director during the time between the two World Wars. 

The organization of German geography described above was changed greatly after 
1933. In part it was deplorably restricted and oppressed, in part however, it was 
favorably enlarged. Unfortunate was the “Gleichschaltung” [enforced coordination 
under national socialist principles] of the Central Committee of the Deutschen 
Geographentag, and the organizations of university and school geography teachers, 
which took place in 1934, at the Geographentag at Bad Neuheim. The organization 
of the school geographers had already been transferred into the “Sachgruppe Geog- 
raphie im NS—Lehrerbund” [Geography group of the National Socialists Teachers 
league]... The organization of university teachers [Hochschullehrerverband] re- 
mained nominally in existence but completely lost its original function in the total- 
itarian state. Instead there was appointed a new officer, a chief of geography for the 
Reich [“Reichsobmann der Geographie”] and soon also in the National Socialist 
Teachers’ league a special official of the Reich for university geography [‘Reichs- 
referent fiir deutsche Hochschulgeographie im NS—Lehrerbund”]. The nucleus 


‘Teplice Sanov, in the Sudetenland. 

"In conformity, ostensibly, with the cultural connotation of the term “Oberdeutsch” (Upper 
German), the geographers of German Switzerland were invited to participate in this meeting, and 
the excursion featured was a trip into the nearby mountains in Switzerland. Editorial writers in 
the Swiss press however, regarded the term as having political connotations and severely criticized 
the few Swiss geographers who had participated. It may be added here that at this meeting 
when nearly every geographer, other than those from outside Germany, wore some form of Na- 
tional Socialist emblem in his buttonhole, Professor Troll’s was conspicuously bare. 

‘Le. the geography teachers had no longer an organization of their own, but formed only 
a group in the Nazi dominated teachers’ organization led by appointees of the Party. 
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of the Central Committee was formed by three representatives each of the Hochschul- 
lehrerverband and the geography section of the NS—Lehrerbund. Thereby the new 
regime had accomplished its purpose, that the three organizations formed by profes- 
sional geogaphers in public positions should be led by national socialists. For these 
changes in organization were of course associated with corresponding changes in 
officers. 

On the other hand, the geographical societies whose ability to operate depended 
on the fees of voluntary members generally speaking found it entirely possible to 
preserve their traditional character. The Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin, 
for example, was completely successful throughout the entire period in preserving 
its strictly scientific character in lectures and in its journal against many attacks from 
within and from without. The Zeitschrift, in which all lectures and scientific 
meetings are also recorded, can demonstrate that in detail. It continued to function 
as the voice of German geography that was receptive to research all over the world. 
It made no significant concessions to pseudoscientific efforts such as racial theory, 
" biased prehistorical study, geopolitics, etc. The lectures, with very few exceptions, 
presented objective reports of foreign countries, based on research and accompanied 
by original photographs. To be sure, in the final years many attempts were made 
by the Ministry of Propaganda to falsify the content of lectures in subsequent publi- 
cation through the censor’s pencil. But that could be avoided by relinquishing pub- 
lication. It was fortunate for German geography that in the period of the heaviest 
pressure by national socialism upon science the Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde was 
directed by his Excellency Schmitt-Ott as first chairman (1937-41). At its 110th 
anniversary in 1938, the Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde took charge of scientific air photo 
research. This was the origin of a Committee for promotion of Air Photo Re- 
search under the chairmanship of this author, and of a research air photo library. 
Likewise the numerous other geographical societies were, in general, able to continue 
without interference their task of spreading geographical knowledge to the public 
through lectures and publications. The direction of the societies continued in the 
hands of professional men without regard to party membership; indeed, in quite a 
few cases it was actually in the hands of outspoken adversaries of the regime.” 

During the war, however, a development started which brought the individual 
societies into mutually closer contact. This carried with it, however, the danger of 
bringing them under party control as happened to other organizations that were 
coordinated. In 1940, under order of the Ministry for Science, Education, and 
Popular Enlightenment of the Reich, the law-historian P. Ritterbusch of Kiel, 
founded a working group “War Effort of the Social Sciences” (“Einsatz der 

“ This statement taken by itself might be misunderstood. Note that it refers only to the 
geographical societies characterized in the first sentence of the paragraph as dependent on the 
fees of voluntary members, in contrast to the more official organizations previously discussed 
Note also that it does not claim that of the professional men directing these societies, none were 
party members. There are many parallel cases where national socialists had failed to establish 
“totalitarian” control. It does not follow from the statement that the author supposes that this 
situation would have continued indefinitely. 
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Geisteswissenschaft im Kriege”). According to Ritterbusch, German social science 
| Geisteswissenschaft], in which geography was included, should lead the discussion 
[Auseinandersetzung] with the genius [Geist] of Western Europe and with the 
spiritual [geistig] system embodied in the Europe that was created by the genius of 
Western Europe. Social science further should help “to shape the particular intel- 
lectual character [geistige Wesen] and the particular intellectual order of Europe, 
in conformity with its [racial] character, as a new form [Gestalt] of its history.” 
In leafing through the Lebensraum volumes one will not find the German geographers 
following these grandiloquent and inflated words of the introduction. By far the 
great majority delivered factual and sound papers as far as was possible under con- 
ditions of war.”* 

On the other hand, from the meetings of the “War Effort of the Social Sciences” 
the suggestion emerged to create a unified Deutsche Geographische Gesellschaft 
[German Geographical Society]. This suggestion could find antecedents in very 
early proposals such as those of Aug. Petermann in 1886, of F. von Richthofen in 
1877, repeated by Hans Meyer in 1920. The idea of uniting the societies of the 
Reich under the leadership of the Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin had been 
wrecked by the opposition of other societies. In 1940, however, the moment was 
favorable for a unification. A party office (NS-Gemeinschaft Kraft durch Freude, 
Amt Deutsches Volksbildungswerk) gave notice with increasing vigor of its claim 
to the direction of the entire lecture system in the Reich. The society of one Gau 
capital had already been absorbed by this party office, the independence of another 
was very much endangered. A mutual consolidation of all geographical societies 
promised protection from this political danger, even though at the cost of some degree 
of control by the Ministry of Education of the Reich. Finally therefore, on Dec. 9, 
1941, the Deutsche Geographische Gesellschaft was founded. The individual soci- 
eties succeeded in limiting the DGG to a kind of holding company which individual 
societies could each join as a corporate body. In the DGG as the central organiza- 
tion for geography were to be incorporated the Verband deutscher Hochschullehrer 
der Geographie and also the Deutsche Geographentag, as a periodic arrangement of 
the DGG. The Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin was at the same 
time declared to be the organ of the DGG. Some societies added to their name: 
“im Verband der Deutschen Geographischen Gesellschaft.” Likewise the geograph- 
ical group in the “War Effort of the Social Sciences” was absorbed into the DGG; it 
began publication of the series on “LLebensraumfragen” in 1941. 

The second undertaking of the DGG was the meeting of an international geo- 
graphical study group in 1942. For this purpose individual geographers of friendly 
countries were invited to a scientific meeting in Wiirzburg. Relations with the 
Romance countries were to be promoted especially. Eleven Italian, four Spanish, 
one Bulgarian, and one Finnish geographer accepted the invitation. The papers 
read at this meeting were all on a high level and displayed a spirit of objective 


8 If one may ignore the politically colored information that Greenland is to be regarded as 
the northwest part of Europe and not as part of the New World. 
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science. It was still possible to publish them in an imposing volume. The Ger- 
man initiators had planned to use this meeting as a step in reviving the international 
relations of German geographers—a function which the DGG had explicitly taken 
over. Since however, the invitations, even to foreign geographers, were sent 
on a purely personal basis, no international unification resulted. 

The unification of geographical societies had a pleasant and promising prelude in 
1936. Following a suggestion of W. Credner, chairman of the Munich society, the 
larger societies decided to found and provide continuous financial backing for a 
travel and research grant, which could be awarded according to purely scientific 
criteria. It was granted three times before the outbreak of the war. As was the 
case with the older Albrecht Penck Foundation of the Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu 
Berlin, this stipend benefitted primarily younger members of the scientific ge- 
ographic profession. 

This is the place also to speak of the German contribution to the Bibliographie 
Géographique which is the work of the Union Géographique, the sponsor of the 
international congresses of geographers. Germany contributed for the first time, in 
- 1931, when W. Hartke, who had close connections with French geographers, was 
asked to collaborate. In the following year the German part was entrusted to him, 
i.e., all literature concerning Germany and the general literature written in Ger- 
man. It was possible to maintain the collaboration on a personal basis even after 
the seizure of power by the Nazis. A difficulty arose, however, when Hartke left 
his work as a research fellow of the Prussian Academy of Sciences. By taking a 
position at the University of Frankfurt in 1936, he became dependent on the ap- 
proval of the National Socialist University Instructors’ League [NS-Dozenten- 
bund]. A second difficulty arose in 1938 through the annexation of Austria. It 
proved possible to overcome this by transferring the review of Austrian literature 
to an Austrian geographer. Through the farsightedness of H. Schrepfer, the new 
chairman of the Central Committee of the Deutschen Geographentag, W. Hartke’s 
private collaboration could be assured up to the outbreak of the war in 1939.%? 
In this connection it should be noted that the Geographische Jahrbuch was con- 
tinued to the end of the war. In its critical reviews of the literature summed up 
over longer periods, together with its bibliography, this work presents an indispen- 
sable tool of scientific geography. This is a great service not only of the Geograph- 
ical Institute Justus Perthes and the editor, L. Mecking, but also of the many con- 
tributors, who performed painstaking work particularly during the period under 
review 

Of special institutions enjoyed by geographical scholarship in Germany, par- 
ticular mention must be made of the Museum fiir Landerkunde zu Leipzig. The 
museum had its origin in gifts of the vulcanologist and explorer A. Stiibel at the 
end of the past century. After 1927, under the direction of R. Reinhard it was 

82 Volume 48 (1938) of the Bibliographie Géographique, published in 1939, was the first 


and until now the last on whose title page the cooperation of the Deutsche Geographentag was 
indicated. 
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expanded to a real geographical museum. Only one similar institution exists, the 
Central Geographical Museum in Leningrad. The Leipsic Museum has been 
unable to expand in space beyond the condition of 1934, but had significantly en- 
riched its scientific content (library, collections especially from South America and 
Africa, photo archives of regional geography, geographical research archives) and 
was able to develop an ever greater activity. It had developed into an important 
basis for geographical exploration since it could undertake not only the processing 
of pictorial material but also to some degree cartographic evaluation. Its long 
series of publications was able to include more extended monographs and expensive 
supplements. With the help of these publications it built up an important library. 
The museum, financed originally by the city of Leipsic, received additional support 
from the Reich authorities and finally, in 1941, took on the name of “Deutsches In- 
stitut und Museum fiir Landerkunde”. The buildings and exhibitions were de- 
stroyed by air warfare, but most of the scientific contents have been saved. It is 
gratifying, therefore, that the city of Leipsic has expressed its intention to rebuild 
the museum and continue the direction. Much will depend on whether someone 
can be found to replace R. Reinhard, who was the guiding spirit of the institution 
but who lost his life under sad circumstances after the end of the war.* 

German geography secured a few years ago an institution devoted solely to the 
regional geography of Germany, the Abteilung fiir Landeskunde, a division of 
the Reichsamt fiir Landesaufnahme (survey office of the Reich). Historically this 
is an outgrowth of the Zentralkommission fiir wissenschaftliche Landeskunde 
Deutschlands, which had been founded as a branch of the Deutschen Geographen- 
tag in 1882. The division as an agency of the Reich was founded on the suggestion 
of F. Metz in 1941, at that time chairman of the Central Committee. Its organi- 
zation and program was outlined by E. Meynen who is still in charge of it. After 
the catastrophe the Division was approved as an independent agency by the mili- 
tary government pending the reestablishment of a Reich agency. The tasks of the 
Division are to carry on official geographic-synthetic studies of the country, to in- 
tensify research on German regions (Landschaften) in association with geographic 
groups in the universities, and to develop scientific regional geography (Landes- 
kunde) as basic research for the development and administration of the land. 
Work was started in 1941 with great success. The purpose is to produce com- 
prehensive scientific-practical research, developed from the methods and results of 
modern regional-geographic studies, a genuine geographical survey, comparable to 
geological surveys carried on for a long time by the geological surveys of the sev- 
eral states. As a basis for research there had already been created a large library 
and map collection with appropriate bibliographical apparatus, an air photo col- 
lection, and an archive of applied cartography. Numerous research projects are 
being carried out in collaboration with geographical institutes, other research agen- 
cies and individual scholars. Included among these projects are geographical de- 
scriptions of smaller administrative districts (“Kreislandeskunden”, following the 


*It has been reported that he died from undernourishment. 
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pattern set by the old Wiirttemberg district descriptions), geographical explanations 
to the individual sheets of the Survey Map of the German Reich, 1: 200,000; a 
carefully worked out division of Germany into its natural regions [Landschaften] on 
the basis of the 1: 200,000 and 1: 500,000 maps ;** development of air photo re- 
search for German regional geography on the basis of both terrestrial and air photo 
research, preparation of a new edition of the guide for German regional research and 
folklore ; and the establishment of a cardfile of place-names in the Reich. The Divi- 
sion took over the publication of the large research series “Forschungen zur deutschen 
Landes- und Volkskunde,” in new form and under the shortened title “Forschungen 
zur deutschen Landeskunde.” It inaugurated a series of reports, “Berichte zur 
deutschen Landeskunde,” which represents a bibliography of current publications, 
evaluate progress of research in German regional geography, publish comprehen- 
sive reports of the work of individual institutes and research agencies, offer guides 
and directions for individual branches of research (urban geography, mapping in 
agricultural geography, mapping of settlements, research of abandoned settlements, 
’ geography of apline meadows, etc.), and provide other miscellaneous suggestions 
and information. In the few years of its existence, the “Berichte” became an indi- 
pensable tool for German regional geography.” The Division was originally 
located in Berlin. During the war it created temporary quarters in Worbis (Eichs- 
feld) and finally moved to Scheinfeld, in Steigerwald, in 1945, where the geographi- 
cal institute of Bonn University had its temporary quarters. 

Research in Landeskunde, insofar as it serves as basis for regional develop- 
ment and administration, also is connected with another group of agencies founded 
during this period which are concerned with land or regional planning and research 
(Landesplanung, Raumplanung, und Raumforschung). These are projects like those 
developed in different countries about the same time, such as “landplanning” in the 
United States or the “land utilization survey” in Great Britain. German land 
planning since 1920 has grown out of the need to devise planned and forward look- 
ing zoning orders (“Flachenaufteilungsplane”). They serve to integrate settlement, 
industry, transportation, and water supply with their areas of food supply and re- 
creation in areas of intensive economic development. Such associations were 
founded in Germany at that time in the Rhine-Westphalian industrial area, in the 
Lower Elbe, Economic Region in Central Germany, and in Greater Berlin. Simi- 
lar need was soon felt more generally for the whole country and appropriate or- 
ganizations were developed during the period under review. Die Reichsstelle fiir 
Raumordnung, [the authority for land planning for the Reich] had supervision 

34 A map of the regional divisions of Germany hastily constructed by M. Kornrumpf and E. 
Briickner during the war does not meet the requirements necessary for such a work. 

¥ A circular dated November 1948 announces the resumption of publication of the Berichte fiir 
deutsche Landeskunde by the Bureau of Landeskunde, still under the direction of Professor E. 
Meynen. Volume 5, covering the period from the spring of 1945, to the fall of 1947 is available 
for distribution ; volume 6 is in preparation as a year’s volume; thereafter it is planned to publish, 
as before, semiannually or quarterly. The announcement comes from S. Hirzel Verlag, Ziirich 
2, Gotthardstr. 6, from whom the publication can be ordered. 
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over the regional planning authorities and state planning associations, some of which 
were of earlier origin. Die Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Raumforschung be- 
came the publisher of the leading journal “Raumforschung and Raumordnung,” 
inaugurated in 1937. It is understandable that the national socialistic government 
of the Reich soon utilized this opportunity to make scientific research useful for 
administrative purposes (Four Years Plan), as was done by the US government, 
for example, in the so-called New Deal. 

From the beginning area research [Raumforschung] has never been regarded 
in Germany as a separate science, with separate professorships, but rather as a 
cooperative undertaking of different disciplines to study problems of the national 
economy. The research organizations, set up for the purpose were therefore 
working committees [Arbeitsgemeinschaften]. However, geographers have a 
special role among the contributing scientists. According to H. Dorries three 
disciplines must furnish the basic data for every study in area research: statistics, 
cartography, and geography. Economics, on the other hand, notably in such 
modern branches as the theory of location and theory of economic regions [ Standorts- 
theorien, Gebietskérperlehre] claims to provide basic, theoretical direction to area 
research. H. Bobek probably described most fittingly the position of geography in 
relation to area research by emphasizing the modern methods of geography such as 
functional observation of landscape, the evolutionary, historical method of research 
of natural and cultural landscapes, geographical mapping of economic landscapes, and 
synthetic air photo analysis. Geography, however, never has been claimed to be 
identical with area planning or to carry it on by itself. By its methods of regional 
research it furnishes descriptions of the present landscapes and makes intelligible the 
evolution to present conditions. But it leaves the working out of a territorial 
arrangement for the future to the organizations for land planning, which must also 
make use of other disciplines for that purpose. Agencies for research in Landes- 
kunde therefore should not be confused with agencies for land planning. Accord- 
ingly it is advisable that the two existing central agencies—the Abteilung fiir Landes- 
kunde, at present in Scheinfeld, and the Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Raumfor- 
schung, in Hannover-Géttingen—should continue separate in their clearly delimited 
objectives though in mutual cooperation and stimulation. Regional institutes have 
likewise demonstrated their value. For example, since 1938 the “Provinzial- 
Institut fiir westphalische Landes- und Volkskunde” in Miinster has published 
a journal and a series of more comprehensive studies by individual commissions. 
The “Provinzial-Institut fiir Landesplanung und niedersachsische Landes- und 
Volksforschung” has continued the large series of writings and atlases of the former 
Wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft Niedersachsens (Lower Saxony) and has 
also founded a valuable journal. Through the activity of these two institutes the 
scientific knowledge of northwestern Germany has been particularly well developed 
and intensified during the past ten to twelve years. In the institute in Lower 
Saxony, moreover, Landeskunde and land planning are united, and very effectively 
too. This was due to the fact that the institutes deserving leader, K. Briining, used 
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his geographical position as a point of departure from which, from the start, he 
turned his attention successfully to the land planning of Lower Saxony. Such a 
union in person and work is probably possible under exceptional circumstances only, 
In the end it tends to favor the work of landplanning for future use and to neglect 
the sound foundation of scientific Landeskunde.*? 

The exploration of the Eastern Alps has for decades been stimulated and pro- 
moted generously by the Deutscher und Oesterreichischer Alpenverein [German 
and Austrian Alpine Society]. For this purpose this society maintained a scientific 
advisory council and published a yearbook as well as longer papers. Geography 
was indebted to the Alpenverein especially for the observation of Alpine glaciers 
through decades and the developement of high mountain cartography with the help 
of terrestrial photogrammetry. Both problems are closely connected with the names 
of Sebastian and Richard Finsterwalder (father and son). Since 1913 the Alpen- 
verein has conducted world-wide research in high mountain problems by sending 
mountaineering-scientific expeditions into foreign continents. Associated with the 

- glacial research in the Eastern Alps and these foreign expeditions are the courses in 
glacier survey (glacier courses), which the dean of Alpine research S. Finsterwalder 
conducted in the Alps intermittently after 1913. These served to train young glacio- 
logical students. In 1936, R. Finsterwalder took over these classes and expanded 
them to include topography and photogrammetry of high mountains. Since special- 
ists in geography, geology, geodesy, physics, and meteorology had long taken part 
in these classes, and the great expeditions to foreign countries opened up many prob- 
lems for high mountain research, it was natural to widen the content of the course. 
This was accomplished by the cooperation of R. Finsterwalder and C. Troll after 
1939. In 1941 the first “course for high mountain research” was held on the 
Grossglockner and was attended by 40 persons. It combined instruction in the 
measurement of glaciers and high mountains with an unrestricted conference trans- 
ferred to the pure alpine atmosphere to consider the many-faceted problems of high 
mountain research. C. Troll has reported briefly on the problems discussed at that 
occasion. Two additional such courses were held even in 1942 and 1944 in the 
Stubai Alps. 

Cartography in Germany has developed gradually out of geography. It became 
an independent science especially through the work of the geographer Max Eckert. 
It found its expression in 1937 in the establishment of a Deutsche Kartographische 
Gesellschaft, though to be sure no professorships in cartography have as yet been 
established. The aim of the society is the promotion of cartography as a separate 
branch of knowledge in the interest of industry, state, and people. This includes 
above all promotion of applied cartography and the use of maps in many ways for 
economic, scientific, and educational purposes. A research committee has been 


42 Space does not permit discussion here of all the regional organizations and series of publica- 
tions in regional research. For the most part they are closely connected with universities or, 
as in the regions annexed during the war on the east and the west, were independent foundations 
of very short duration. 
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founded for each of the following branches: scientific cartography, applied cartog- 
raphy, cartography in schools, and colonial cartography. The society is directed 
by representatives of the official topographic survey, cartographic publishers, and 
academic geographers. Since 1941 it has published a yearbook open to all aspects 
of cartography. In the few years since its foundation, the number of members had 
increased to 725. 

To increase the scientific character of the official land survey there was estab- 
lished in 1939, at the survey office of the Reich in Berlin [Reichsamt fiir Landesauf- 
nahme], an Advisory Research Council for Survey-Technique and Cartography. 
In the topographic-morphological sub-committee of this council, German geographers 
participated in influential positions. Its purpose was to improve the official map 
sets, particularly to improve the 1: 25,000 plane-table sheets with the help of the 
German base map [Grundkarte] at 1: 5000, from two points of view, namely, to 
provide a better presentation of the terrain, enriched by research in geomorphology, 
and to include presentation of the ground cover. For this purpose 34 sections were 
selected to include the most important types of German landscape, from the tidal 
flats of the North Sea to the glacial regions of the Alps. These examples were to 
be used to test the best cartographic presentation possible with the help of aerial 
photogrammetry and geographical field work. The investigations were started 
first in the vicinity of Bad Grund in the western Harz. 

German geography played a remarkably minor role in the Reichsforschungsrat 
[Reich research council], an agency which about 1941 took over the central pro- 
motion of all German science and oriented the promotion strongly on the needs of 
the war. This is the more surprising as German geographers owed very much to 
the older parallel organization, the Notgemeinschaft [Emergency Association] der 
deutschen Wissenschaft, founded in 1920 and later renamed Deutsche Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft [German research association], for its genuinely scientific research 
activities outside of Germany (oceanography, research in high mountains, etc.). 
Shortly after the seizure of power, in June 1934, the direction of the Deutsche For- 
schungsgemeinschaft was transferred from the experienced leadership of his 
excellency Schmidt-Ott to an active party member (Ministerialdirektor Mentzel). 
With this change the geographical committee of the Forschungsgemeinschaft dis- 
appeared. It was evidently planned to displace the Forschungsgemeinschaft by the 
Reichsforschungsrat.*? Geographers had no representative in the Reichsfor- 
schungsrat, whereas the army, as in other countries, made use of geographical 
science as a matter of course and likewise used the geographers who had been in- 
ducted into the army. This (latter) situation was made good use of, after 1942, 
by the young zoologist and scientific explorer, Schultz-Kampfhenckel. He had 
previously conducted an expedition with airplane and motion picture camera to the 
tributaries of the Lower Amazon and had then studied geography at the Univer- 


47 The Forschungsgemeinschaft continued nominally to exist beyond 1942 along with the 
Reichsforschungsrat. This was evidently due only to internal personal politics. Likewise in the 
direction of the Reichsforschungsrat a split occurred again in 1944. 
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sity Wiirzburg. As an airforce officer, with great skill in organization, he carried 
out terrain reconnaissance studies for the Army first in the Lybian Desert, later 
on in Russia and in the Balkan Peninsula. He utilized especially the new methods 
of air photo research for which he employed young scholars in the army, who had 
been trained in plant ecology, geology, geomorphology, hydrography, and aero- 
topography. His military formation was called “Forschungsstaffel z.b.V.” (zur 
besonderen Verwendung) [“Special Research Task Force]. His staff gained rich 
experiences in scientific terrain reconnaissance which at some future time may be 
useful for research, especially for plant geography and regional research. Though 
Schultz-Kampfhenkel was primarily an organizer and administrator and by no 
means a thoroughly trained scientist, in 1944, in addition to his military functions, 
he was appointed “Special Agent for Geographical Research” in the Reichsfor- 
schungsrat, i.e. in a civilian organization.” Scholars, by no means geographers only, 
regarded this as an open provocation to scholarship. It took place, however, at 
such a late date that no far reaching results for scholarship or the conduct of the 
_ war could come of it. In addition Schultz-Kampfhenkel personally founded a 
society in 1941, the “Research Group, Inc.” (“Forschungsgruppe, e.V.”), which, 
however, had only a few members at the end of the war. 

On the other hand, a Colonial Research Division was founded in the Reichs- 
forschungsrat in 1941, at a time when there were still considerable scientific ener- 
gies available in Germany. This division was likewise directed by a very young 
official (G. Wolff). It sought to promote and develop all branches of German 
colonial research in the broadest sense, from racial, linguistic, and legal research 
to the individual branches of tropical technology in reference to anticipated future 
tasks for German science in Africa. Owing to the wartime isolation its activity 
had to be restricted to supplying financial help and paper for publication which in 
consequence was handled all the more pompously. Six handsome volumes and a 
supplementary volume of the newly founded series, “Beitrage zur Kolonialfor- 
schung,” were published 1942-44.** After the Party had adopted the colonial policy, 
other organizations had also taken an interest in generously promoting colonial re- 
search studies and publications. The “group of German colonial research enter- 
prises,” a financial group under the chairmanship of Dr. Weigelt, made possible a 
series of practical research studies in West Africa before the beginning of the war. 
Between 1939 and 1942 it published seven volumes of lengthy colonial research 
papers. Their content was concerned primarily with tropical agriculture, soils, 
mining, and climate. At the same time’a monumental handbook of Africa was pre- 
pared under the editorship of E. Obst. Nineteen volumes had been planned of 
which ten were published between 1941 and 1944. In these three organized com- 

* Schultz-Kampfhenkel, it may be added, had well established connections with high Party 
leaders. 

** Troll, who himself wrote the first article in the first volume of this series, adds in a letter 
to the translator that while he critizised the extravagant promotion of such a series “in this hopeless 
phase of the Nazi-war”. He regards the series itself as of scholarly value, containing much 
useful material for all colonial peoples. 
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pilations alone, there was secured and published in these few years in Germany 
amazingly extensive material on Africa, in large part of high scholarly nature. It 
is tragic what intellectual energy was thereby expended for an idea at a time when 
the prospects for its materialization had already completely vanished. 

German geographers maintained close contact with still another group of or- 
ganizations concerned with research involving several sciences, namely the research 
organizations for the German people of border and foreign areas. Two in- 
stitutes of scholarly significance had grown out of the political situation following 
the first World War. The Deutsches Auslandsinstitut in Stuttgart, and the Stiftung 
(foundation) fiir Deutsche Volks- und Kulturbodenforschung in Leipzig. Reputa- 
ble scholars from various humanistic, social, and economic sciences placed themselves 
at the disposal of these institutes. After a number of years of preparatory work the 
Stiftung fiir deutche Volks- und Kulturbodenforschung began publication, in 
1930, of the “Deutsche Hefte fiir Volks- und Kulturbodenforschung.” These re- 
vived the tradition of the journal “Deutsche Erde,” published 1904-15 by P. 
Langhans. The founders of the new series were the geographers W. Volz and 
H. Schwalm. The Deutsche Hefte continued for only a few years due to entangled 
personal relations in the foundation. On the other hand there was developed out 
of the labor of the foundation a splendid scientific work, the “Handwéorterbuch des 
Grenz- und Auslanddeutschtums.” Based on the suggestions and preparatory 
work of F. Metz, this was the collective product of a staff of several hundred co- 
workers under the direction of C. Peterson and O. Scheel. Three volumes of the 
proposed five (headings A-Ma) were published between 1933 and 1940 when it 
had to be discontinued. The work has been given full recognition in other coun- 
tries on the ground of the scrupulous and objective character of the study. From 
the work of the Deutsche Auslandsinstitut came in 1937, the periodical, “Aus- 
landsdeutsche volksforschung,” with which was combined a bibiography of Ger- 
man nationality [Deutschtum] abroad. It soon changed greatly in character, and, 
especially since 1941 under the direction of H. Kloss, burst its original limits to 
become an organ of general, world-wide ethnographic research (Volksforschung). 
Thereby it tended to lose connection with general and regional geography [Erd- 
und Landeskunde], indispensable as that is for complete comprehension of all ques- 
tions of peoples. This connection was sought and achieved in exemplary manner 
by the “Deutsches Archiv fiir Landes- und Volksforschung,” founded in 1937, 
in which geography, history, ethnography, statistics, linguistics, and the study of art 
take part together. The frame of consideration extends over a large part of Europe. 
The idea of the archives can be traced to the Central Committee for German Landes- 
kunde, a standing committee of the Deutschen Geographentag since 1882, which has 
found the continuation of its specific geographical tasks in the Abteilung fiir Landes- 
kunde (established in 1941 in the survey office of the Reich and discussed in previ- 
ous pages). The Archives are edited by E. Meynen and do not depend on any par- 
ticular organization. Today when the arrangement of peoples of all Central Europe 
has given way to a migration of vast proportions, a great part of the factual informa- 
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tion secured by research of the land and peoples [Landes- und Volksforschung] has 
at one fell swoop become history. With what feelings may later generations look 
on the results of laborious research which were put on paper in splendid volumes 
just before the revolution! Will there be scholars to record in similar way the 
picture of migrating Europe which now unfolds before our very eyes? Will in- 
tellectual Europe in general be able to confine the forces of chaos wantonly unleashed 
in 1933, to the limits of order, peace, and construction ? 


III. GEOPOLITICS—-THE TRAGEDY OF A DOCTRINE AND OF A FAMILY 


Geopolitics, as is well known, played a special role in the Third Reich. This 
must be discussed because this questionable branch of knowledge was closely con- 
nected with Geography. Geopolitics, to be sure, has never been acknowledged as 
a geographic discipline and in Germany has been explicitly distinguished from 
political geography. But it was an offspring, and finally an increasingly degen- 
erated offspring, of geography. Any attitude and critique of geopolitics depends 
on the period to which one refers. For this young branch of knowledge went 
through a very rapid development, from its formal naming and definition by the 
Swedish political scientist R. Kjellén at the time of the first World War, through its 
first expansion as “applied science” by K. Haushofer (since 1924) to its inclusion 
into the national socialistic system of ideas and politics (especially since 1931), and 
finally to its ruinous role in the second World War as a means of political-military 
spiritual training (“Wehrgeopolitik” ). 

One may take for the actual birthdate of geopolitics the year 1924 when the 
Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik began to appear. We will examine first the development 
of geopolitics from that time on and the fruits which it has produced, and only 
subsequently hunt for the roots from which it grew. Whereas Kjellén called his 
geopolitics a science, namely “a science which comprehends the state as a geographi- 
cal organism or as a space-phenomenon,” Haushofer wanted to elevate it to an 
application of geography in politics, which requires not only knowledge but also art 
(“the roads which lead from the immense but somewhat static scientific treasure 
house of political geography to the dynamic art of geopolitics”). The view that 
the concept of political geography was static, that of geopolitics dynamic, was echoed 
also by geographers (Lautensach, Mortensen, Schrepfer). Haushofer’s personality 
evoked divided reaction among his contemporaries. On the one hand he excelled 
through his encyclopedic, ever ready knowledge, through his exuberant eloquence 
and his amiability [Liebenswiirdigkeit]. On the other side he lacked entirely strict 
scientific logic. Since he appealed simultaneously to emotions, taste, and under- 
standing, he was sure to impress greatly the educated public such as poets and artists, 
men of business and politics, and above all journalists—and far beyond the boun- 
daries of Germany. He had remarkable skill in adorning his judgments on man, 
culture, and state with a certain Far-Eastern mysticism. In this he could draw on 
his experiences in Japan and travels in other Asiatic countries (1903 to 10). His 
books on Japan were a favorable background for his far reaching activities. Among 
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scholars, criticism and rejection by far prevailed. His restricted following relied, 
against “ossified erudition,” on the vivacious, many-sided, cosmopolitan personality 
of the master and on the national goals which he pursued through geopolitics. In 
addition, K. Haushofer’s two sons who entered public life at this time were both men 
of remarkable scholarly and general mental capacity. The elder, Albrecht, was a 
geographer and politician and had very good contacts abroad. Thus after 1924 
Haushofer was able to secure cooperation of quite a few scholarly geographers, 
O. Maull, E. Obst, N. Lautensach, K. Sapper, F. Termer, H. Hassinger and others, 
scholars of rank, who seemed to guarantee a favorable development for geopolitics. 
Unfortunately Haushofer’s journalistic and business instinct, and his industry en- 
abled him in a few years to gather many new workers from the youth and from 
semiscientific circles around his pseudoscience, geopolitics. Serious scholarly criti- 
cism was no longer able to penetrate. To his own books (Geopolitik des Pazifischen 
Ozeans, 1924; Grenzen, 1927; Geopolitik der Panideen, 1931) and to those of his 
early associates (Bausteine zur Geopolitik, 1928; Die Grossmachte vor und nach 
dem Weltkrieg, 1930), geopolitical books were added (Dix, 1928; Hennig, 1928) 
which conjured up political dangers. Scholarly criticism should no doubt have 
been voiced with more stringent pungency during these years. But many who 
could and perhaps would have wished to make such criticism, avoided doing so, in 
part no doubt in deference, personally and socially, to the ever obliging personality 
of Haushofer.”” But in part also they refrained in the belief that Haushofer, be- 
cause of his connection with the national socialist leadership through his student 
Rudolf Hess, could prevent much political harm and do much good. In fact, he did 
attempt consistently to do that in the first years of the Third Reich, often with suc- 
cess. The first major attack upon geopolitics was made by a Marxian critic in 
1929. But his article, divided in three issues of a political journal, had no lasting 
effect. Furthermore this attack was directed not so much against Haushofer’s 
geopolitics as against two attempts to connect geopolitics as “geographical ma- 
terialism” with the historical materialism of K. Marx, and to use it as the basis of an 
improved and enlarged Marxian doctrine (G. E. Graff 1924 and J. F. Horrabin 
1926). It may be added that Wittfogel was a noteworthy critic in the new develop- 
ment of geography, but was forced to leave Germany in 1933. 

Thus the first thorough critique of geopolitics was reserved for the French 
geographers A. Demangeon and J. Ancel. German geographers agreed in principle 
with Demangeon’s criticism, but regretted that his criticism of geopolitics, supported 


>> In a personal letter to the translator, the author emphasizes the contrast between “Haus- 
hofer’s great following among poets, artists, business men, political leaders and especially journal- 
ists, including those in foreign countries” and “the rejection (of his ideas) by the great majority 
of scholars, including the German scholars. This was very outspoken, even though no major 
books were written in opposition. Even the confounders of the Zeitschrift withdrew ostenta- 
tiously. In Munich, from 1929 on, v. Drygalski presented a course, “Political Geography,” in out- 
spoken opposition”. In reference to his position as a retired major-general, Troll adds: “Hardly 
anyone regarded him seriously as a military man . . . his intellectual artistic eccentricity. . . . 
Such men could exist in the Bavarian army, never in the Prussian.” 
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largely with quotations from Dix and Hennig, was directed at German geography in 
general. No notice whatever was taken of the geographic political studies that did 
not employ the jugglery of geopolitics (W. Vogel, A. Supan, H. Hassinger, R. 
Sieger, etc.).“ It must be conceded, however, that the boundary between political 
geography and geopolitics had been blurred by a few scientific geographers. But 
even Demangeon had some praise for the work of E. Obst and O. Maull. Haus- 
hofer’s geopolitics up to 1931 could justly be accused of slight scholarly founda- 
tion, of political tendenciousness not always based on facts, and of a certain playing 
to the gallery. That was accomplished by new catchwords (‘‘Zerrungsraume” 
[“tension areas”], “geopolitische Schiitterzonen” [“geopolitical quake zones” ], 
“Wachstumsspitzen” [“foreposts of growth’ ], “Lebensraumenge” [“narrowness of 
livingspace”], and similar ones) and by trick drawings in which the most compli- 
cated areal relations were superficially presented by simple arrow symbols. More- 
over, observations of purely political character became increasingly prevalent, espe- 
cially in the “reports from the Indo-Pacific World” and “from the Atlantic World.” 
But this political trend, itself, won followers who perhaps would have kept away 
for scholarly reasons. According to E. Obst’s later explanation (1935), German 
geographers, in view of the emergency of the nation and state, felt the obligation of 
putting science to the service of the state and the national policy. Those who fol- 
lowed Haushofer did so in 1924 to make a place for geopolitics in Germany, un- 
mindful of the scorn and mockery of many colleagues. 

Even before the Third Reich was established geopolitics took an important turn. 
An “Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Geopolitik,” was founded in 1931. It secured 
increasing influence upon the Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, especially through its pub- 
lisher K. Vowtnckel, one of the most active members of the group and leader of its 
Heidelberg unit. The direction pursued by the Arbeitsgemeinschaft was out- 
spokenly national-socialistic. For them geopolitics was not a field of knowledge 
but “a basic principle and an intrinsic attitude” which utilized material offered by 
geography, history, and biology. Therefrom they drew the conclusion that teaching 
of history and geography should be absorbed into geopolitics (W. Gehl). By 
applying the geopolitical way of thinking, which originally was concerned only with 
the state, to administrative units, individual settlements, and economic regions they 
attempted to subordinate the entire economic organization to their doctrine. Like- 
wise population studies became subordinated to this doctrine. Thereby the racial 
doctrine of the party was drawn in and integrated into geopolitics whereas Haus- 
hofer had kept that completely out, if only for family reasons. It is significant that 
at that time the three noted geographers who had contributed to the first volumes 
of the journal, H, Lautensach, O. Maull, and E. Obst, discontinued their collabora- 
tion. The new focus of geopolitics was expressed more and more openly in the 

Critical attention was also directed to German geopolitics about this same time by an 
American geographer, in R. Hartshorne “Recent Developments in Political Geography,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, XX1X (1935), 960-965. 

44 Two regular features in the Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik. The reports on the United States 
were not only primarily political in character, but frequently absurd. 
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journal after the state power came into the hands of the national socialists in 1933. 
The fact that geopolitics was taken over officially by the party prompted geographers 
who were charged with official functions to reconsider their position in relation to 
geopolitics. At a meeting of the Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Geopolitik, organ- 
ized in connection with the Central Institute of Education and Instruction, at Bad 
Saarow in May 1935, a discussion arose concerning “geopolitics and the univer- 
sity” and another concerning “geopolitics and school.” The defense of geopolitics 
was conducted by K. Haushofer himself, utilizing the slogan “blood and soil.” But 
he conceded that examinations of young geopoliticians at the universities had re- 
vealed a catastrophic state of mind. H. Mortensen, the agent of the Reich for geog- 
raphy at the universities, criticized geopolitics from the point of view of geography. 
He doubted the scientific basis of geopolitics, but nevertheless, on the basis of Haus- 
hofer’s arguments, proclaimed a flourishing collaboration between geopolitics and 
geography. The meeting voted to support the request for geopolitical chairs at 
the universities. These should be taken care of by an intermediary agency in order 
to establish a vigorous connection between the various branches on which geopolitics 
was based. Thereby at least, renewed evidence was given that geopolitics is no 
science in itself nor is it identical with political geography. 

Another discussion took place in the Zeitschrift fir Erdkunde in 1936. H. 
Schrepfer, as editor, presented very critical arguments against the changes in the 
conception of geopolitics which had resulted from the activity of the working com- 
mittee. K. Haushofer, courteous as always, agreed fully with Schrepfer, but main- 
tained a completely equivocal attitude towards the Arbeitsgemeinschaft.** The 
discussion arose from an internal controversy between the Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
under K. Vowinckel and W. Gehl and the geopolitician R. Hennig concerning the 
role of racial doctrine within geopolitics. Several years earlier Wittfogel had used 
the “fighting term” of “geographic materialism” from his Marxian point of view, 
against geopolitics and its predecessors, with sound historical and economic founda- 
tion. Now in this argument the Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Geopolitik, fascinated by 
the racial doctrine, hurled the same term against the “old” geopolitician, Hennig. 
In the same year K. Vowinckel could boast that geopolitics “stood in close contact 
and interchange with the great ideological revolution of national socialism from 
the very beginning. It was a part of this revolution (since 1919!)” He was able 
to threaten his intellectual opponents among geographers: “It was necessary and 
will in the future be necessary for us, in even more decided manner to oppose any 
tendencies toward interpretations of geopolitics that are incompatible with the basic 
ideas of national socialism.” Thereby, in truth, the last remainder of scientific atti- 
tude was relinquished and even the willingness for scholarly discussion of open 
questions was denied. And this school increasingly usurped leadership in geo- 
politics in place of K. and A. Haushofer. 


62 “What the young protagonists have to say to this great agreement so vital for the central 
position of geography in education, as well as for the application of geopolitics, is novel and strik- 
ing. Older opinions gladly make room for them. What I had to say on this topic can be 
found .. .” [in his previous publications]. Haushofer in Zeitschrift fiir Erdkunde, 1936, p. 919, 
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At the same time geopolitics advanced from the phase of the general intellectual 
crisis to that of an immediate danger for the nation. In 1932, under a new catch- 
word, was founded “Wehrgeopolitik” [defence or military geopolitics]. Its 
outline, written by K. Haushofer and published in three editions (1932-1941) must 
be evaluated as an open misuse of science. Military geopolitics was used by incom- 
petent men without restraint and quickly made its own pseudoscientific “discoveries” 
a matter of ridicule. This can be seen by looking into the Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik 
a short time after the outbreak of the Russian War in July 1941. Adolf Hitler had 
been put in vivid parallel to Napoleon in the consciousness of the German people 
by the publication of the memoirs of General Coulaincourt. It was necessary to 
refute geopolitically the idea that he could meet disaster in Russia similar to that 
of the great Corsican. Nothing was easier, because : “Raum ist nicht gleich Raum!” 
[“Space and space are not the same.”] Since 1812 space has shrunk through the 
development of swift military units, and it was possible to compute this with sci- 
entific exactness. “For foot troops space shrunk to about half, for motorized units 
to a third, for supply to approximately a tenth.” Supply is decisive. Therefore 
chances for success of an offensive can be shown on a map.. In a map of “Hitler’s 
Europe,” “Napoleon’s Europe” is shown at one-tenth the scale so that the Urals 
coincide with the Rhine-line. Conclusion: “If, for example, the “Fihrer” occupied 
Europe from the English Channel to the Urals, the area would present him with 
the same problems as were presented Napoleon in a march to the Rhine.” And 
“Napoleon had to deal with difficulties of space even in his Italian campaign, even 
more in Egypt, and of course above all in his Russian campaign, which Adolf Hitler 
would not have to fear even if he conceived the idea of chasing the British out of 
India.” And those were written and printed in the land of poets and thinkers! 
Such were the results of ten years’ work of the Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Geopolitik. 
The foundation of this working group was perhaps the decisive event in the history 
of geopolitics. It may be that capable men and genuine scholars also participated.® 
But unscientific and biased publicists were its exponents, even to the public. By 
admitting them to the columns of his periodical K. Haushofer, probably unwillingly, 
relinquished leadership of his geopolitics. Thereby contact with serious research, 
which he had cultivated strongly up to 1930, was definitely cut off. As fate would 
have it, his son Albrecht, since 1928 secretary general of the Gesellschaft fiir Erd- 
kunde, in Berlin, at that time still under the influence of Albrecht Penck, sought con- 
tact with physical geography. Since his talents pointed in a different direction, 
he remained separated from genuine science by an empty Space. Thus the tragedy 
of geopolitics became at the same time a tragedy of the Haushofer family. 
The father tried to mediate between opposing ideologies, as it were between heaven 
and earth, for which task time had run out. The son recognized the approaching 
and developing catastrophe of the fatherland with full clarity. The influence of the 
family on the party had been important from the “time of struggle”** even though 

66 The author is not informed of the personal composition of the group. 

« The period of struggle (Kampfzeit) is the period when the Nazi party was fighting for 
its survival in the twenties and up to its seizure of power in 1933. 
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the Haushofer sons did not fit the Arian rules of the party and had to be declared 
“honorary Arians.” This influence dwindled after 1938 and still more after the 
flight of Rudolf Hess to England. A. Haushofer became estranged from his father, 
conspired with other patriots for the deliverance of the fatherland from complete 
ruin and met as a prisoner of the Gestapo, a sad but honorable death. His master- 
ful poems “Moabiter Sonette,” composed in prison, are a stirring document of his 
tragic failure. But likewise one must recognize the tragic destiny of the father, 
who later committed suicide. He was, to be sure, neither a genuine scholar nor in 
the proper sense a professor of scholarship; he was, however, a personality of dis- 
tinguished education, and capability, who in another position could have accom- 
plished something better. 

K. Haushofer’s political influence was greatly overestimated abroad during the 
war. This opinion had its source in the impression that the Ribbentrop-Molotov 
agreement of August 23, 1939 had been “a triumph of the master of geopolitics over 
the anti-Russian group around A. Rosenberg.” This agreement was supposed to 
have had its roots in the ideas of the British geographer Sir Harold Mackinder con- 
cerning oceanic and continental powers, presented in his paper “The Geographical 
Pivot of History” (1904) and in his book “Democratic Ideals and Reality” (1919), 
ideas which did in fact have a strong influence on Haushofer. The error in putting 
these facts together was shown by Strausz-Hupé as early as 1942. On the other 
hand another error in combining bits of information is the supposition by the same 
author of a “spacious and luxurious headquarters of the Institute for Geopolitics” 
in Munich which he connects with the German Academy. In actual fact there never 
existed an institute for geopolitics in Munich, neither at the University nor at the 
Deutsche Academie. K. Haushofer had not even been accredited at the university 
to lecture on geopolitics. His many-sided and comprehensive activity however, 
could easily give rise to such conclusions. It is true, though, that Albrecht Haus- 
hofer, as late as 1941, was appointed director of a small institute for geopolitics in 
the “school of foreign affairs” at the University of Berlin. This school was a new 
national-socialist foundation under dubious auspices. 

In the interests of completeness and justice, it is necessary to examine not only 
the branches and fruits that have developed from the trunk of geopolitics since 1924, 
but also to examine its roots and the soil from which they have drawn the intellectual 
nourishment. The critics Wittfogel and Strausz-Hupé have already done that in 
detail, but in each case from a very special point of view. Wéittfogel in his criti- 
cism of the materialistic, economic, and sociological theories and of geography in the 
19th century proceeded from the point of view of the economic interpretation of 
history of Karl Marx. Strausz-Hupé wrote an explicit indictment of German na- 
tionalism of which he regarded geopolitics as the last extreme representation. 
Wittfogel went back historically as far as to Montesquieu and G. v. Herder, “the 
prophets of geographical-materialistic philosophy of history,” who investigated the 
influence of nature upon forms of the state and the cultural development of man- 
kind. Strausz-Hupé, on the other hand, sees the mainspring of evil in the political 
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strategy of Dietr. Heinr. v. Biilow (1799) and goes on to list the sins of the prede- 
cessors of geopolitics via K. Ritter, H. von Treitschke, and F. List to Fr. Ratzel and 
R. Kjellén. It is true that geopolitics is rooted in the concepts of the 19th 
century regarding the relationship of man and nature, and the dependency 
of economic activity and social concepts on the nature of the land and on the milieu. 
But this was a trend of ideas not specific to Germany, but general in the whole 
western world. One may compare the factual discussion of these problems in the 
book of the Swiss economic geographer P. H. Schmidt, or of van Vuuren of the 
Dutch School of Social Geography. 

Geopolitics is directly derived, as Haushofer always stressed, from Fr. Ratzel 
and his theory of dynamics. But even the master Ratzel did not appear out of the 
air. He grew in the soil of neo-naturalism and positivism which developed in the 
previous century under the impact of the theory of evolution of the great 
Western European biologists (Lamarck, Darwin). In the field of biology this led 
to the monism of E. Haeckel. Two West European philosophers, August Comte, 
the founder of sociology, and Herbert Spencer applied it to social life. They re- 
garded social phenomena not as created by human ideas, but by the biological- 
organic world. The social development of human society, according to Comte, is 
completely the same as the physical-organic-biological development of organisms. 
And according to Spencer “all progress must be attributed to the adjustment of man 
to his natural and social environment.” In this adoption by social science 
of the naturalistic-materialistic doctrines of biology lies the real root of Ratzel’s 
teaching and in general of the over-evaluation of the milieu in geography since 
then. This was entirely overlooked or at least not mentioned by Strausz-Hupé. 
But just as Aug. Comte sought only for the best for the world in which he lived, 
Fr. Ratzel likewise can hardly be made responsible for what was later made out of 
his ethnology and anthropogeography. Because Ratzel in his triple accord of space, 
location, and dynamics put special emphasis on the dynamics, he laid the foundation 
for the “dynamic art of geopolitics.” But when the geopoliticians talk so constantly 
of the state as an organism, Aug. Comte can with equal justice be called the origina- 
tor of this biologism. This sounds a tragic note which extends far beyond one par- 
ticular science and concerns the materialistic-scientific thought of the 19th Century. 
Fr. Ratzel functioned in his time in no sense merely as a German. His influence 
indeed was particularly strong on geography in foreign countries—in France (P. 
Vidal de la Blache, J. Brunhes), in the United States (E. Ch. Semple, “environ- 
mentalism”), and also in other countries—stronger than close at hand in Germany 
itself. While German anthropogeography for some decades was mainly develop- 
mental-historical in orientation (R. Gradmann, O. Schliiter), French géographie 
humaine began to investigate the social and economic motives of development and 
to focus attention upon the “Genre de vie.” Wéittfogel had demanded that geogra- 
phers should view the relationship between man and nature not only in the sense 
of a passive naturalism but functionally (“activistic”) by putting’the social organiza- 
tion of work and the working processes into the foreground, German geographers 
in the meantime have fully complied with that demand. 
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P.S. While these lines were in press the recently published pamphlet of the 
American geopolitician E. A. Walsh, vice president of Georgetown University in 
Washington came to the author’s attention. It contains as an appendix a final last 
testamentary statement by K. Haushofer, entitled “Apologie der deutschen Geo- 
politik” (In defence of German geopolitics). He wrote it after his comprehensive 
hearing by the allied court in Nurnberg, a short time before his death. Neither the 
content of this apology nor the criticism of E. A. Walsh necessitate a correction of 
the above discussion. Fortunately, this very well informed paper of an American 
does not repeat the errors found in the foreign press and even in the book by 
Strausz-Hupé concerning the organization of German geopolitics. The author 
would prefer not to discuss the question which Walsh asked and answered in the 
affirmative: Is there also a legitimate geopolitics? For many years Walsh lectured 
on geopolitics at Georgetown University and also at military academies for staff 
officers. K. Haushofer points out that many of his own lectures from before 1933 
are similar in structure to the scheme II, “methodology” of the “Course on Geo- 
politics” of the “School of Foreign Service” of Georgetown University. Problems 
of state and space can also of course be discussed, in factual manner without the 
jugglery and bias of geopolitical literature. They have been treated in unobjection- 
able fashion in Germany also in numerous studies, even in political geographical 
works, which have been little discussed by the public. It is therefore not to be 
expected that a German geographer who experienced from the closest vicinity the 
emergence of Geopolitics and from the beginning viewed it as sceptically as he did 
the development of geopolitical schools in other countries—now after the collapse of 
German geopolitics it is not to be expected that he would change his opinion of the 
doctrine in general to an affirmative view. The great political-geographic problems 
of nations [Volker] and states can be mastered by the proven methods of political 
science, sociology, economics, history, geography, and ethnography. For questions 
as old as the history of formation of states, no new catchwords are needed. Haus- 
hofer himself in his last statement asserts that the political leaders of the Third Reich 
used only misunderstood slogans from the doctrine of geopolitics but never under- 
stood the doctrine itself. In the age of the masses caution on the part of men of 
learning is all the more needed in the formation of public opinion. 
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GLOSSARY OF SPECIAL TERMS 


Many terms important in recent German geography cannot be accurately trans- 
lated into English, and are consequently translated differently by different students, 
The following explanations may assist the reader to a more accurate understanding. 


66 


Arbeitsgemeinschaft:—A “working association or cooperation ; 
group.” 

Boden: The general sense is “bottom,” hence either “ground,” in the sense of the 
surface of the earth, or “soil.” Excepting where clearly referring to “soil” it should 
be translated by “ground,” or “land,” or simply “area.” Thus, “deutscher Volks- 
boden” is the land or area inhabited predominantly by Germans, defined commonly 
in terms of language (see Volk), whereas “deutscher Kulturboden” is the area 
in which significant aspects of culture, other than language, are believed to be 
of German origin. 


a working 


Deutschtum: In the broadest sense whatever is German in character; in nar- 
rower sense, the German-speaking people. Deutschtumskunde is the study of the 
cultural products of the German-speaking people, especially of its literary products. 


Erdkunde: A substitute common in the nineteenth century for “Geographie,” 
without distinction in meaning. 


Geopolitik: Geopolitics. As explained in the text, the conception changed sig- 
nificantly during the period under review, but most generally represented not an 
independent branch of knowledge, but the application of geography to questions of 
national policy. 


Hochschule: Primarily universities, but also other institutions of higher learning, 
which commonly include the word in their titles, as Technische Hochschule, Hoch- 
schule fiir Politik, etc. Translated here simply as university. 


Kultur: Translated throughout as “culture,” or when used as part of a word, 
as “cultural,” but in some cases may have the sense of “civilization.” Kulturgeo- 
graphie i.e., anthropogeography (Ratzel and Semple) omitting those parts that are 
concerned with man as physical and biological animal, such as racial hygiene, ac- 
climatisation, diseases, etc.” (Personal letter from Professor Troll to the translator). 
For Kulturboden, see Boden. 


Land: As part of the compound words used in this study, refers to “land” in the 
sense of a country or territory, commonly of restricted area, hence comparable in 
many cases to “region” or “regional.” Thus Landeskunde, scientific knowledge 
and presentation (regional geography) of one’s own country (as a rule of Germany, 
but by an Austrian of Austria, etc.), Laénderkunde that of foreign countries ; Landes- 
forschung seems about the same as Landeskunde with the stress more on research 
than on presentation. Landesplanung is perhaps identical with “land planning,” 
including both rural and urban. In a few cases, the word refers to one or more of 
the individual German states, such as Prussia, Wiirttemberg, etc., of which the 
German Reich was formed. 


Landschaft: In most cases in this text, the context indicates that the author 
uses the term in the sense of “landscape”—the appearance of the land as we per- 
ceive, or might somehow, perceive it. In a few places, but chiefly in the sections 
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not translated here, it appears to have the other meaning common in modern German 
geography of a restricted piece of territory—i.e., region, district, or locality. The 
confusion which has been introduced into German geographic thought by this dual 
use of the term has previously been discussed in these Annals in detail—R. Hart- 
shorne, The Nature or Geography, Chap. V. 


Lebensraum: Literally “living space,” the term in geopolitical writings came to 
mean “the area necessary to the life of a nation, or of a state.” Discussed in full 
in the text above. 


Raum: Literally room or space. Its three-dimensional connotation is significant 
only in plant and animal geography; its use in all aspects of human geography is 
commonly represented in English usage by “area,” since in human affairs an area 
of land is assumed to include all the atmosphere above it. Grossraum—large area 
displaying some kind of unity regardless whether political or economical unification 
is accomplished. Raumforschung may be translated as “area research,” but as the 
term is used in Germany it implies fairly definitely also “for the purpose of area 
planning.” Raumplanung and Landesplanung and, less common, Raumordnung 
appear to be used interchangeably. 


Umwelt: Like Lebensraum may be translated in biology as habitat. The Umwelt 
however, rather designates the sum total of all things and influences of the area 
within which a species, etc., exists, while Lebensraum means just the area as such. 


Volk: People or nation. Unfortunately the English word of the same origin, 
“folk,” is not commonly used in the same technical sense, i.e., to mean a whole body 
of persons associated in a common cultural group. The closest counterpart is 
“people” in the sense of “the English people.” Because “people” has no adjective 
form comparable to “vélkisch,” that word is translated as “national,” but it actually 
may not carry the political connotation that is always present in) the word “nation.” 
Thus, if we speak of a British “nation” formed of English, Scotch, and Welsh 
peoples, Volk could be used only for “people”, not for “nation.” In general in 
German geographic work, and almost always on German maps, the sole criterion 
for Volk is language (frequently based on conditions some decades back). Vdlker- 
kunde is the common term for ethnology as used in this country, whereas V olkskunde 
and Volksforschung are used in connection with the people of Germany or of one part 
of Germany. Volkskunde is also called Ethnographie or Folklore and is the scientific 
knowledge or study of the customs, habits, popular traditions, songs, etc. of the people 
of a particular area. Volksforschung is the study of the national (or'even racial) 
basis of the peculiar German character. For Volksboden see Boden. 


Wissenschaft: Scientific or scholarly knowledge, with no connection of restriction 
to the natural sciences, but used, particularly in the adjective form, wissenschaftlich, 
to exclude educational, and applied knowledge. 
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Edgar M. Hoover. The Location of Economic 
Activity. xv and 310 pp.; maps, diagrs., 
bibliogr. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1948. 

Hoover’s work, the first comprehensive 
statement in English of the field of location 
theory, is full of import for geographers since 
it touches their key problem—the understand- 
ing of the interrelationships among the areal 
distributions of resources, natural conditions, 
facilities, economic activities, and population. 
Unfortunately few geographers have given 
continued attention to this field and previous 
work by economists was available largely in 
a technical and theoretical German difficult 
even for the specialist. This book is not a 
geographer’s description of specific regions 
or of actual distributions of resources, occu- 
pations, or population, but is rather an econo- 
mist’s formulation of the fundamental princi- 
ples underlying these distributions. The re- 
viewer believes that this work constitutes the 
most significant economic contribution to geo- 
graphic understanding to appear in many years. 

The book is divided into four parts: loca- 
tional patterns, locational dynamics, effect of 
boundaries, and role of public policy. 

Locational patterns and preferences result 
mainly from areal differences in costs of trans- 
portation and in costs of processing. 

Hoover views transportation as a general 
problem and discusses the relative services 
and actual costs to shipper of different types 
of transportation according to actual routes 
and lengths of haul. In terms of relative 
transport costs of raw materials and finished 
products he notes the breakdown into material- 
oriented, market-oriented, and foot-loose in- 
dustries concluding that “as a rough generali- 
zation, one can say that early stages of produc- 
tion are material-oriented and late stages are 
market-oriented while intermediate stages are 
relatively ‘foot-loose’ as to transfer considera- 
tions.” (p. 46). Closely related to locational 
patterns are the structure of supply areas and 
market areas. 

Differences in productivity, or processing 
costs, are traceable to three types of factors: 
(1) natural resources such as soil, climate, 
and terrain, which are particularly important 
in agriculture and forestry; (2) economic and 
social organization such as educational and 
other factors underlying the efficiency of labor 
and management; and (3) large-scale produc- 
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tion as such. Even if “natural resources were 
distributed uniformly over the globe, patterns 
of specialization and concentration of activi- 
ties would inevitably appear in response to 
economic, social, and political principles.” (p, 
3). “Competition for land tends to distribute 
various types of land use in such a way that 
each site is occupied by the use that can earn 
the highest rent there.” (p. 102). “Low labor 
costs ... may arise from the willingness of 
people to accept lower wages in order to be 
where living is pleasant and cheap, from peo- 
ple’s tendency to reproduce faster in places 
providing poorer employment opportunities, 
from the inability of people to migrate 
promptly out of depressed or stagnant areas, 
and from the production advantages of a 
diverse, experienced, and adaptable local labor 
supply.” (p. 115). - 

Among the factors causing major concen- 
trations of industry are (1) linkage of re- 
lated industries such as coking, iron smelting, 
and steel making, in which the product of one 
is used immediately by the other in order to 
save heat. (2) linkage by the complementary 
use of labor, such as the well-known use by 
textile industries of female labor in mining 
districts; (3) patterns of transportation and 
the concentration of low rates and frequent 
service in a relatively few terminal points; 
(4) efficiency of production in large cities with 
more flexible labor supply, better and cheaper 
utilities, and specialized services; and (5) 
concentration of market-oriented industries in 
the large cities where the markets are largest. 

Hoover finds that long-range shifts in lo- 
cation of economic activities result principally 
from (1) population growth, (2) discovery 
and depletion of resources, and (3) changing 
technology. Technological improvements have 
had their effect principally through new means 
of transportation (such as the revolutions 
wrought by the arrival of canals, railroads, 
automobiles, and airplanes), through shifts 
in the type of labor required (typically through 
the need of a less skilled labor as processes 
become routinized), through changes in raw 
material requirements (such as the utiliza- 
tion of synthetic raw materials rather than 
natural ones, or of the need for large quantities 
of raw material over a long period to enable 
the erection of large modern industrial plants), 
and through changes in the sources and costs 
of energy (such as introduction in turn of 
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water power and coal-based steam power and 
the consequent rise of new industrial regions). 

The author clears away some of the confu- 
sion resulting from different meanings or emo- 
tional freighting of words. For example he 
notes that the term “decentralization” is used 
by different people to mean (1) a shift of in- 
dustry to small towns, (2) a proliferation of 
branch plants by large concerns, (3) greater 
equalization of the distribution of industry 
among regions, or (4) movements of industry 
from large cities to their suburbs. 

“Migrations of specific industries represent 
primarily geographic differentials in growth 
rates rather than physical transference of 
production factors to new locations.” (p. 165). 

“The most noteworthy over-all trends in 
location in the United States have been in the 
direction of equalization of the interregional 
distribution of industry and population, equali- 
zation in the degree of industrialization of 
various regions, greater concentration of popu- 
lation in urban areas, and suburbanization of 
both population and manufacturing.” (p. 165). 

Three types of problem areas have arisen 
out of locational shifts in economic activities : 
backward areas that have failed to keep up 
with the trend of economic progress, stranded 
areas in which the bases of population support 
have declined, and urban blighted areas. He 
notes four principal problem areas in the 
United States: the Old Cotton Belt, the 
Southern Appalachian Coal Plateaus, the 
Great Lakes Cutover Region, and the Great 
Plains. 

His discussion of political boundaries in- 
cludes the effects not only on trade but also on 
the migration of labor, capital, and enterprise. 

Since “a very considerable portion of income 
passes through public treasuries ($1 in every 
$3 in the United States in 1945) and is subject 
to redistribution in ways that affect the pattern 
of locational advantage for consumers and pro- 
ducers” (p. 252), it is obvious that govern- 
ments have an important effect on location of 
economic activities, even though there is no 
general governmental policy in this field. 
Hoover believes that conscious locational policy 


G. M. Roseveare. 
America. Bulletin 36 of the Imperial 
Bureau of Pastures and Field Crops, 
Aberystwyth, Great Britain, 1948. 291 p. 

Since 1931 the Bureau of Pastures and Field 

Crops at Aberystwyth has been collecting in- 

formation from all parts of the world regarding 
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on the part of government is of increasing im- 
portance, however, and that such policies will 
produce results mainly during periods of busi- 
ness expansion rather than during the depres- 
sion periods when palliative measures such as 
public works are undertaken. He emphasizes 
that some industries are much more responsive 
to public locational control than others. 
Among the tools of public locational policy are 
the use of the taxing powers, the channeling of 
public expenditures, the control of transporta- 
tion rates, influence on the national credit 
system, subsidies, attitudes on labor questions, 
zoning, ownership and management of land, 
river-basin authorities and their development, 
price support, pressure on monopolistic prices, 
and aids to technological advances. 

According to the fundamental purposes of 
the government, a policy may be pursued either 
of locational flexibility (in which the govern- 
ment attempts to facilitate rapid adjustment 
to new conditions) or locational stability and 
balance (in which the government attempts to 
reduce locational changes particularly through 
encouragement of diversification). Hoover 
poses and thoroughly examines the question: 
“Should population pressure be relieved by 
moving people out or by moving jobs in?” 
The answer involves the multiplier principle, 
which attempts to measure how many persons 
are supported in secondary activities for each 
person in a basic activity. It also involves 
diversification, which may affect the stability 
of employment and income through compensa- 
tion for seasonal or cyclical fluctuations or 
secular shifts, through fuller use of comple- 
mentary labor groups, and through the foster- 
ing of a more healthy political and social rela- 
tion between areas of diversification. 

Finally, the influence of military considera- 
tions on location may encourage removal of 
plants from border areas, dispersion of plants 
as widely as possible, and underground instal- 
lations, all terribly expensive. Also national 


policy may favor self-sufficiency in essential 

materials and branches of production. 
Cuauncy D. Harris 
University of Chicago 


the pastoral use of natural grasslands and the 
provision of forage crops. This book, by one 
of the staff, Miss Roseveare, is the result of 
vast amount of labor. Between the many con- 
tradictory statements given by different authors 
it has not been possible to make critical judg- 
ments. The writer’s stated task was to provide 
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a coherent description, based on a long list of 
titles, leaving the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions where the evidence is contradictory or 
inconclusive. Within the limits of this plan, 
the work is one of major value and utility. 

The natural grasslands of Latin America 
are divided into four major types, as follows: 
1. good natural grasslands (Humid Pampa, 
Uruguay, South Brazil, etc.) ; 2. cool mountain 
grasslands (the highland pastures of the Andes 
and the central plateau of Costa Rica); 3. 
semi-arid grazings (Patagonia, Northeast Bra- 
zil, Central Mexico, etc.); and 4. Savannas 
of hot climates (Orinoco Llanos, Gran Chaco, 
Lowland Costa Rica, Cuba, etc.). Chapters 
dealing with each of these types, and one 
describing specifically the pastures of the 
Argentine province of Corrientes, are followed 
by discussions of such features as “the tem- 
porary ley”, occurrence of undesirable plants, 
soil erosion, plant and animal health, pasture 
management, programs of research. The list 
of references, given on 30 pages of small type, 
is a bibliography of great importance to geog- 
raphers dealing with Latin America. 

The discussion of the upland pastures of the 
Central Plateau of Costa Rica can be taken as 
an example of the treatment of specific regions. 
The first paragraph describes the animal indus- 
try, and quotes one author to the effect that in 
Costa Rica were some of the earliest cattle 
ranches in the New World, and also that today 
Costa Rica “is one of the few tropical sources 
of presentable beef and dairy cattle’. The 
next section deals with the climate and the 
agricultural zones. Then comes a paragraph 
on land tenure, pointing out the prevalence of 
small farms. Several paragraphs follow deal- 
ing with the herbage of the uplands, naming 
certain of the species of grass and shrubs, and 
discussing the utility of the uplands for pasture 
and the problems of pasture management. 

The headings under which the Campos of 
Central Brazil are treated are: the formations 
(Campo Limpo and Campo Cerrado) ; botani- 
cal composition; use; improvement; develop- 
ment; ecological conditions; burning. The 
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fact that the Campo Cerrado seems to be a 
transition type between forest and grassland 
and that it occurs on areas where the ground 
water table lies close to the surface is presented 
through the writings of Rawitscher. Waibel’s 
recent paper in the Geographical Review had 
not been published when Miss Roseveare’s 
work was completed. 

A work of this sort, based on what is essen- 
tially a compilation from published sources, 
must inevitably be spotty. Some areas are well 
covered, for example, the Gran Chaco and 
Corrientes by L. R. Parodi. Other areas are 
not covered at all, for example, the highlands 
of southern Honduras. Some of the maps 
which are reproduced are important because of 
the lack of anything better—such as the in- 
credibly inaccurate soil map of South America 
by F. Hardy. There does not seem to be the 
same excuse for using the imaginative map 
of the vegetation of South America from the 
“Oxford Advanced: Atlas” when several other 
far more careful maps, based, at least in part, 
on field observation, could have been used 
instead. Generally speaking, the coverage of 
the written sources is both accurate and com- 
plete ; the coverage of map sources is much less 
complete. The maps which are reproduced, 
with a few exceptions, seem to this reviewer 
to have been poorly selected, for in the works 
which are cited there are many detailed maps 
of much greater interest and meaning than 
the fifteen which were included. The oppor- 
tunity to construct new maps of the several 
grassland regions, using data from this rich 
collection of writings, was neglected. 

In spite of these comments—which this re- 
viewer understands would have taken Miss 
Roseveare beyond the stated objectives and 
methods of her work—this book will be an 
essential tool for students interested in these 
grassland regions of Latin America. Our 
gratitude should be expressed to the author 
for the great amount of work she has done 
for us. 

Preston E. JAMES 
Syracuse University 
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Richard B. Sealock and Pauline A. Seely, 
Bibliography of Place Name Literature: 
United States, Canada, Alaska, and New- 
foundland. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1948. 

For some years the American attitude to- 
ward place names took the view that our 


geographical names were less significant than 
those of Europe or Asia, and that there was 
little point in carrying on research in the field 
of American toponymy. Increasing study, 
however, has revealed some interesting tend- 
encies, but most of the literature on the subject 
has appeared in periodical form and often in 
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obscure publications. To make this material 
more readily available (and to ease the burden 
of the librarians), the volume at hand has 
been prepared with skill and care, and it makes 
a very satisfactory guide for those investigating 
the subject. 

The first pages cover general references te 
place names in the United States and then a 
listing of gazetteers. Most of the book deals 
with the specific literature of each state and 
province, and the items frequently contain a 
few lines of descriptive material covering the 
content of each reference. A name and subject 
index is included. 
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The authors make no claim for the com- 
pleteness of their work, and indeed so many 
items have been added to the list that they plan 
the publication of a supplement. It is even 
possible that they may be able to find some 
place name literature on the State of Delaware 
other than the Gannett gazetteer—a shortcom- 
ing for which they apologize. Until there is 
need for revising the present volume, it should 
stand as a very useful contribution to research- 
ers, and the authors and the American Library 
Association are to be congratulated on their 
accomplishment. 

H. F. Raup 
Kent State University 
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